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| Amone the ashes and slag of a poor colliery 








that ran close before the threshold of the 
cottage door. If the rising of the vapours 
\had made Mabel a Pythoness, she might 
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village, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, in the un-| have discovered, as she stood at the door, 


plastered room—with a clay floor and garret | 
roof—that was the entire home of the family 
to which he was born, there came into the| 
world, on a June day, seventy-six years ago, | 
one of its best benefactors, The village is| 
named Wylam. ‘The family occupying, in 
the year seventeen hundred and eighty-one, 
one of the four labourers’ apartments con- 
tained in the cottage—known as High Street 
House—was that of Robert Stephenson and 
his wife, Mabel, their only child being a two- 
year old boy, named James; when on the 
ninth of June, in the year just named, a 
second son was born to them, whom they 
called George. That was George Stephen- 
son, the founder of the railway system. 

The family continued to increase; and, by 
the time when George was twelve years old he 
had three brothers and two sisters. He grew 
up in war times when bread was very dear, 
and it was bitterly difficult for working men 
to earn more than would keep body and 
soul together. His father, known as old 
Bob by the neighbours, was a fireman to the 
pumping-engine at the Wylam colliery, earn- 
ing not more than twelve shillings a-week. 
Bob was a lean and gentle man, who took 
pleasure in telling wonderful stories to the 
children who gathered about his engine-fire of 
evenings. About his engine-fire also, tame 
robins would gather for the crumbs he 
spared out of his scanty dinner—for he was 
a man who loved all kinds of animals, and he 
would give no better treat to his child 
George, than to hold him up that he might 
look at the young blackbirds in their nest. 
The mother, Mabel, was a delicate and nerv- 
ous woman ; who, though troubled with what 
neighbours called the rising of the vapours, 
had some qualities that won their admiration. 
A surviving neighbour, who looks back upon 
the couple, says of them, that “they had very 
little to come and go upon. They were honest 
folk, but sore haudden doon in the world,” 

Little George carried his father’s dinner to 
the engine, helped to tug about and nurse 
the children younger than himself and to keep 
them out of the way of the horses drawing} 
chaldron waggons on the wooden tramroad, 
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lines of fate in the two wooden couplets on 
the road. But, they only warned her of 
danger threatening her children while at play. 

Twelve shillings a-week when times are 
hard, will not go far towards the support 
of a father, a mother, and a lapful of 
little children. The coal at Wylam was 
worked out, and old Bob’s engine, which had 
“stood till she grew fearsome to look at,” 
was pulled down. The poor family then 
followed the work to Dewley Burn; where 
Robert Stephenson waited as fireman on a 
newer engine, and set up his household in a 
one-roomed cottage near the centre of a 
group of little collier’s huts that stand on the 
edge of a rift, bridged over here and there, 
because there runs along its bottom a small, 
babbling stream. Little George—Geordie 
Steevie—was then eight years old, Of course 
he had not been to school ; but he was strong, 
nimble of body and of wit, and eager to begin 
the business of bread-winning with the least 
possible delay. In a neighbouring farm- 
house lived Grace Ainslie, a widow, whose 
cows had the right to graze along the waggon 
road, The post of keeping them out of the 
way of the waggons, and preventing them 
from trespassing on other persons’ liberties 
was given to George. He was to have a 
shilling a week, and his duty was to include 
barring the gates at night after the waggons 
had all passed. 

That was the beginning of George Stephen- 
son’s career, and from it he pushed forward 
his fortune inch by inch upward. Of course 
he had certain peculiar abilities ; but man 
may have them, yet few do good with them. 
George Stephenson made his own fortune, 
and also added largely to the wealth and 
general well-being of society. Our purpose 
is—following the details published recently 
by Mr. SmiLes in a most faithful and elabo- 
rate biography—to show how a man may get 
up the hill Difficulty who is content to mount 
by short firm steps, keeping his eyes well 
upon the ground that happens to lie next 
before his feet. 

As watcher of Grace Ainslie’s cows, the 
work of little Geordie Steevie gave him 
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time for play. He became an authority on mill winning, where he had a young friend, 
birds’ nests, made whistles of reeds and | named Bill Coe, for his mate. But the Mid- 
straws ; and, with Tom Tholoway his chosen | mill engine was a very little one, and the 
playmate, had especial pleasure in the build-| nominal increase of dignity was not attended 
ing of jittle clay engimes with the soil of} with increase of wages. George’s ambition 
Dewley Bog: hemloek stalks being used to|-was to attain rank as soon as possible asa 
represent steam-pipes and other apparatus. | full workman, and to earn as good wages as 
Any child, whose father’s work was to at- | those his father had : twelve shillings a-week. 
tend an engine, would have played at engines ;; He was steady, sober, indefatigable in his 
but, in the case of George Stephenson, it is, | work, ready of wit, and physically strong. 
nevertheless, a pleasure to the fancy to It was a great pleasure to him to compete 
dwell on the fact that,as a child, he made| with his associates in lifting heavy weights, 
mud-engines and not mud-pies, when playing | throwing the hammer, and putting the stone. 
in the dirt. When his legs were long enough | He once lifted as much as sixty stone. Mid- 
to carry him across the little furrows, little| mill pit being closed, George and his friend 
George was promoted to the business of| Coe were sent to work another pumping 
leading horses at the plough, and was trusted | engine, fixed near Throchley Bridge. While 
also to hoe turnips and to do other farm-| there, his work was adjudged worthy of a 
work at the advanced wages of two shillings man’s hire. One Saturday evening, the fore- 
a-week, But, his brother James—two years! man paid him twelve shillings for a week’s 
his senior—was then earning three shillings| work, and told him that he was, from that 


a-week as corf-bitter or picker at the colliery ; 
that is to say, he helped to pick out of the 
coal, stones, bats and dross, Upon that neat 
inch of progress, little George fixed his atten- 


date, advanced. When he came out, he told 
his fellow-workmen his good fortune, and 
declared in triumph: “Now lam a made 
man for life.” 





tion. Having made it good,he tried for-| He had reached inch by inch the natural 
ward till he secured another inch, and object of a boy’s ambition ;—to be man enough 
received four shillings a week as driver of the | to do what he has seen done by his father. 
gin-horse. In that capacity he was employed | But he was man enough for more than that. 
at the Black Callerton Colliery, two miles By natural ability joined to unflagging 
from Dewley Burn, whither he went early of industry he still won his way slowly up; 
mornings and whence he returned late of and, at the age of seventeen, worked in a 
evenings, “a grit, bare-legged laddie, very | new pit at the same engine with his father ; 
quick-witted and full of fun and tricks.” Hej) the son taking the higher place as engine- 


bred rabbits. He knew all the nests 
between Black Callerton and Dewley; 
brought home young birds when they were 
old enough ; fed them, and tamed them. One 
of his tame blackbirds flew all day in and out 
of and about the cottage, roosting at night on 
the bedhead ; but she disappeared during the 
summer months, to do her proper duty as a 
bird, duly returning in the winter. 

As driver of the gin-horse, Geordie Steevie 
fixed his eye upon the post of assistant-fire- 
man to his father at the Dewley engine. At 
the early age of fourteen, he got that promo- 
tion, and his wages became six shillings a- 
week, He was then so young that he used 
to hide when the owner of the colliery came 
round, lest he should think him too small for 
his place. 

The coal at Dewley Burn was worked 
out; and the Stephensons again moved 
to Jolly’s Close, a little row of cottages 
shut in between steep banks. The family 
was now helped by the earnings of the 


|man, and Old Bob being still a fireman as 
| he had been from the first. 
| It was the duty of the engine-man to 
| watch the engine, to correct a certain class 
of hitches in its working, and, when ae 
was wrong that he could not put right, to sen 
word to the chief engineer. George Stephen- 
son fell in love with his engine, and was 
never tired of watching it. In leisure hours, 
when his companions went to their sports, 
he took his machine to pieces, cleaned every 
et of it, and put it together again. Thus, 
e not only kept it in admirable working 
order, but became intimately acquainted with 
all its parts and knew their use. He acquired 
credit for devotion to his work, and really 
was devoted to it; at the same time he 
acquired a kind of knowledge that would 
help him to get an inch higher in the world. 
But, there was another kind of knowledge 
necessary. At the age of eighteen he could 
not read ; he could not write his name. His 
father had been too poor to afford any school- 





children ; and, out of the united incomes of its| ing to the children. He was then getting 
members, made thirty-five shillings or two} his friend Coe to teach him the mystery of 
pounds a-week, But, the boys, as they grew| brakeing, that he might, when opportunity 
older, grew hungrier, and the war with| occurred, advance to the post of brakes- 
Napoleon was then raising the price of wheat | man—next above that which he held. He 
from fifty-four shillings to one hundred and} became curious also to know definitely 
thirty shillings a quarter. It was still hard| something about the famous engines that 
| to live. George, at fifteen years old—a big| were in those days planned by Watt and 
| ud bony boy—was promoted to the full| Bolton. The desire for knowledge taught him 
office of fireman at a new working, the Mid-! the necessity of learning to read books. 
| 
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The brave young man resolved therefore 
to learn his letters and’ make pot-hooks 
at a night-school among a few colliers’ sons, 
who paid threepence a-week each to a poor 
teacher at Welbottle. At the age of nine- 
teen, he could write his name. A night- 
school was set up by a Scotchman within a 
few minutes’ walk of Jolly’s Close; and to 
this, George Stephenson removed himself. 
The Sestemen had much credit for his 
mastery of arithmetic. He knew as far as 
reduction. George fastened upon arithmetic 
with an especial zeal, and was more apt than 
any other pupil for the study. In no very 
long time he had worked out all that could 
be yielded to him by the dominie, While 
thus engaged, the young man was gettin 
lessons from his friend Coe in brakeing ; and, 
with Coe’s help, persisting in them against 
dogged opposition from some of the old hands. 
At the age of twenty, being perfectly steady 
and trustworthy as a workman, he obtained 
the place of brakesman at the Dolly Pit, 
Black Callerton ; with wages varying from 
seventeen and sixpence to a pound a-week. 
But, wheat then cost nearly six pounds the 
quarter. 

George was ambitious to save a guinea or 
two, because he was in love with something 
better able to return his good-will than a 
steam-engine. In leisure hours he turned 
his mechanical dexterity to the business of 
mending the shoes of his fellow-work- 
men, and advanced from mending to the 
making both of shoes and lasts. This addi- 
tion to his daily twelve hours’ labour at the 
colliery, made some little addition to his 
weekly earnings. It enabled him to save his 
first guinea, and encouraged him to think the 
more of marrying Fanny Henderson, a pretty 
servant in a neighbouring farm-house; sweet- 
tempered, sensible, and good. He once had 
shoes of hers to mend, and, as he carried 
them to her one Sunday evening with a 
friend he could not help pulling them out of 
his pocket every now and then to admire them 
because they were hers, and to bid his com- 
panion observe what a capital job he had 
made of them. 

George Stephenson still enjoyed exercise 
in feats of agility and strength ; still spent a 
part of each idle afternoon on the pay 
Saturday in taking his engine to pieces; 
cleaning it and pondering over the uses and 
values of its parts. He was a model work- 
man in the eyes of his employers; never 
missing a day’s wages through idleness or 
indiscretion ; spending none of his evenings 
in public-houses, avoiding the dog-fights 
and cock-fights, and man-fights in which 
pitmen delighted. Once, indeed, being in- 
sulted by Ned Nelson, the bully of the pit, 
young Stephenson disdained to quail before 
him, though he was a great fighter, and a 
man with whom it was considered danger- 
ous to quarrel. Nelson challenged him to 


a pitched battle, and the challenge was | 
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accepted. Everybody said Stephenson would 
be killed. The young men and boys came 
round him with awe, to ask whether it was 
true that he was “goin’ to feight Nelson.” 
“ Aye,” he said, “ never fear for me, I'll feight 
him.” Nelson went off work to go into 
training. Stephenson worked on as usual ; 
went from a day’s labour to the field of 
battle and on the appointed evening, and, 
with his strong muscle and hard bone put 
down the bully, as he never for a moment 
doubted that he would. 

As a brakesman, George Stephenson 
had been removed to Willington Ballast 
Quay, when, at the age of twenty-one he 
signed his name in the register of Newburn 
Church as the husband of Fanny Henderson ; 
and, seating her behind him on a pillion 
upon a stout farm-horse borrowed from her 
sister’s master, with the sister as bridesmaid 
and a friend as bridesman, he went first to 
his father and mother—who were growin 
old, and struggling against poverty in Jolly’s 
Close—and, having paid his duty as a son to 
them, jolted across country, and through the 
streets of Newcastle, upon a ride homeward 
of fifteen miles. An upper room in a small 
cottage at Wellington Quay was the home to 
which George took his bride. Thirteen 
months afterwards, his only son, Robert, was 
born there. The exercise of his mechanical 
skill, prompted sometimes by bold specula- 
tions of his own, amused the young husband— 
and the wife doubtless—of an _ evening. 
He was at work on the problem of Perpetual 
Motion. He had acquired reputation as a 
shoemaker. Accident gave rise to a yet 
more profitable exercise of ingenuity. Alarm 
of a chimney on fire caused his room to be 
one day flooded with soot and water by good- 
natured friends. His most valuable piece of 

| furniture, the clock, was seriously injured, 
He could not afford to send it to a clock- 
'maker, and resolved to try his own hand 
on the works ; took them to pieces, studied 
them, and so put them together as to cure 
his clock in a way marvellous to all the 
village. He was soon asked to cure a neigh- 
bour’s clock, and gradually made his title 
good to great fame as a clock-curer through- 
out the district. 

After having lived three years as brakes- 
man at Willington Quay, George Stephenson 
removed to Killingworth, where he was made 
brakesman at the West Moor Colliery. From 
the high ground of Killingworth, the spires of 
Newcastle, seven miles distant, are visible— 
weather and smoke permitting. At Killing- 
worth, when they had been but two or three 
years married, George Stephenson’s wife, 
Fanny, died. Soon after her death, leaving 
his little boy in charge of a neighbour, he 
marched on foot into Scotland; for, he had 
been invited by the owners of a colliery near 
Montrose to superintend the working of one 

| of Bolton and Watt's engines. For this work 
he received rather high wages ; and, after a 
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year’s absence, he marched back again, on| 
foot, to Killingworth, with twenty-eight 
pane in his pon During his absence a 

ad accident had happened to his father. 
The steam-blast had been inadvertently let 
in upon him when he was inside an engine. 
It struck him in the face, and blinded him 
for the remainder of his life. George coming 
home from Scotland, paid the old man’s 
debts, removed his parents to a comfortable 
cottage near his own place of work at Kil- 
lingworth—for he was again taken on as 
brakesman at the West Moor Pit—and 
worked for them during the remainder of 
their lives. At this time there was dis- 
tress and riot among labourers. George 
was drawn for the militia, and spent the 
remainder of his savings on the payment of | 
a substitute. He was so much disabled in 
fortune that he thought of emigrating to 
America, as one of his sisters was then doing 
in company with her husband, but—happily 
for his own country—he could not raise 
money enough to take him out of it. To a 
friend he afterwards said of his sorrow at 
this time, “You know the road from my! 
house at the West Moor to Killingworth. [| 





remember, when I went along that road, [| 
wept bitterly, for I knew not where my lot 
would be cast.” 

It was a slight advance in independence, 
although no advance in fortune, when Ste- 
phenson, at the age of twenty-seven, joined 
two other brakesmen in taking a small 


contract under the lessees for brakeing the| 
engines at the West Moor pit. The profits 
did not always bring him in a pound a-week. 
His little son, Robert, was growing up, and 
he was bent firmly on giving him what he 
himself had lacked: the utmost attainable 
benefit of education in his boyhood. There- 
fore George spent his nights in mending 
clocks and watches for his neighbours, 
mended and made shoes, cut out lasts, even 
eut out the pitmen’s clothes for their wives 
to make up, and worked at their embroidery. 
He turned every spare minute to account, 
and so wrung, from a stubborn fortune, power | 
to give the first rudiments of education to 
his son. 

At last there came a day when all the 
cleaning and dissecting of his engines turned 
to protit, and the clock-doctor won the more 
important character of engine-doctor. He! 
had on various occasions suggested to the 
owners small contrivances which had saved 
wear and tear of material, or otherwise im- 
proved the working of his pit. When he 
was twenty-nine years old, a new pit was 
sunk at Killingworth—now known as the 
Killingworth High Pit—over which a New- 
comen engine was fixed for the purpose of 
pumping water from the shaft. For some 
reason the engine failed ; as one of the work- 
men engaged on it tells the case, “she 
couldn’t keep her jack-head in water ; all the 
engine-men in the neighbourhood were tried, | 


ie 
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as well as Crowther of the Ouseburn, but 
they were clean bet.” The engine pumped 
to no purpose for nearly twelve months, 
Stephenson had observed, when he saw it 
built, that if there was much water in the 
mine, that engine wouldn’t keep it under, but 
to the opinion of a common brakesman no 
heed had been paid. He used often to inquire 
as to “how she was getting on,” and the 
answer always was, that the men were still 
drowned out, One Saturday afternoon, George 
went to the High Pit, and made a close 
exaniination of the whole machine. Kit 
Heppel, sinker at the pit, said to him when 
he had done, 

“ Weel, George, what do you mak’ o’ her ? 
Do you think you could do anything to im- 
prove her?” 

“Man,” said George, “I could alter her 
and make her draw. Ina week’s time from 
this I could send you to the bottom.” 

The conversation was reported to Ralph 
Dods, the head viewer. George was known 
to be an ingenious and determined fellow : 
and,as Dodssaid, “the engineers hereaboutsaie 
all bet.” The brakesman, therefore, was at 
once allowed to try his skill: he could not 
make matters worse than they were, and he 
might mend them. He was set to work at 
once, picked his own men to carry out the 
alterations he thought necessary, took the 
whole engine to pieces, reconstructed it, and 
really did, in a week’s time after his talk 
with Heppel, clear the pit of water. This 
achievement brought him fame as a pump- 
curer. Dods made him a present of ten 
pounds, and he was appointed engine-man on 
good wages at the pit he had redeemed, until 
the work of sinking was completed. The job. 
lasted about a year. Thus, at the age of thirty, 
Stephenson had begun to find his way across 
the borders of the engineer’s profession. ‘To. 
all the wheezy engines in the neighbourhood 
he was called in as a professional adviser. 
The regular men called him a quack ; but the 
quack perfectly understood the constitution 


lof an engine, and worked miracles of heal- 


ing. One day, as he passed a drowned quarry, 
on his way from work, at which a wind- 
mill worked an ineflicient pump, he told the 
men, “he would set up for them an engine 
no bigger than a kail-pot, that would clear 
them out in a week.” And he fullfilled his 
promise. 

A year after his triumph at the High 
Pit, the engine-wright at Killingworth was 
killed by an accident, and George Stephenson, 
on Mr. Dods’ recommendation, was promoted 
to his place by the lessees. He was appointed 
engine-wright to the colliery at a salary of 
one hundred pounds a-year. 

At this time of his life, Stephenson was 
associating with John Wigham, a farmer's 
son, who understood the rule of three, who 
had acquired some little knowledge of che- 
mistry aud natural philosophy, and who 
possessed a volume of Ferguson’s Lectures on 
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Mechanics. With John Wigham, Stephenson | inevitably carry him on—upon his own plan 
spent many leisure hours in study and ex-| of inch by inch advance—to new successes, 
periment ; learning all John could teach, and | Various experiments had been made with the 
able to teach not a little out of his own|new locomotive engines. One had been tried 
thoughts in exchange for the result of John’s| upon the Wylam tram-road, which went 
reading. George Stephenson, at the age of|by the cottage in which Stephenson was 
thirty-three had saved a hundred guineas ;|born. George Stephenson brooded upon the 
and his son Robert, then taken from a village-| subject, watched their failures, worked at the 
school, was sent to Bruce’s academy, at New-/| theory of their construction, and made it his 
castle. | business to see one. He felt his way to the 
The father had built with his own hand} manufacture of a better engine, and proceeded 
three rooms and an oven, in addition to the} to bring the subject unuer the notice of the 
one room and a garret up a step-ladder that! lessees of the colliery. He had acquired 
had been taken for his home at Killingworth. | reputation not only as an ingenious but as a 
He had a little garden, in which he devoted) safe and prudent man. He had instituted 
_ of his energy to the growth of monster | already many improvements in the collieries. 
eeks and cabbages. In the garden was a| Lord Ravensworth, the principal partner, 
mechanical scarecrow of his own invention.| therefore authorised him to fulfil his wish ; 
The garden door was fastened by a lock of|and with the greatest difficulty making 
his contrivance, that none but himself could) workmen of some of the colliery hands, and, 
open. The house was a curiosity-shop of| having the colliery blacksmith for his head 
models and mechanical ideas. He amused| assistant, he built his first locomotive in the 
people with a lamp that would burn under| workshops at Westmoor, and called it “My 
water, attached an alarum to the watchmen’s| Lord.” It was the first engine constructed 
clock, and showed women how to make a| with smooth wheels; for Stephenson never 
smoke-jack rock the baby’s cradle. He was| admitted the prevailing notion that con- 
full of a vigorous life. Kit Heppel one day | trivances were necessary to secure adhe- 
challenged him to leap from the top of one | sion. “My Lord” was called “ Blutcher” by 
high wall to the top of another, there being | the people round about. It was first placed 
a deep gap between; to his dismay he was! on the Killingworth Railway on the twenty- 
taken at his word instantly. Stephenson | fifth of July, eighteen hundred and fourteen, 
cleared the eleven feet at a bound, exactly| and, though a cumbrous machine, was the 
measuring his distance. most successful that had, up to that date, 
As engine-wright, Stephenson had opportu- | been constructed. 
nities of carrying stillfarther his study of the; At the end of a year it was found that the 
engine, as well as of turning to account the| work done by Blutcher cost about as much 
knowledge he already possessed. His inge-|as the same work would have cost if done by 
nuity soon caused a reduction of the number| horses. Then it occurred to Stephenson to 
of horses employed in the coliiery from a|turn the steam-pipe into the chimney, and 
hundred to fifteen or sixteen; and he had| carry the smoke up with the draught of a 
access not only to the mine at Killingworth, | steam-blast. That would add to the intensity 
but to all collieries belonging to Lord Ravens-| of the fire and to the rapidity with which 
worth and his partners, a firm that had been| steam could be generated, The power of the 
named the Grand Allies. The locomotive | engine was, by this expedient, doubled. 
engine was then known to the world as a} At about the same time some frightful 
new toy, curious and costly. Stephenson had | accidents, caused by explosion in the pits of 
a perception of what might be done with it,| his district, set Stephenson to exercise his 
and was beginning to make it the subject of| ingenuity for the discovery of a miner’s safety 
his thoughts. From the education of his son|lamp. By a mechanical theory of his own, 
Robert, he was now deriving knowledge for | tested by experiments made boldly at the peril 
himself. The father entered him as a member of his life, he arrived at the construction of a 
of the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical, lamp less simple, though perhaps safer, than 
Institution, and toiled with him over books| that of Sir Humphry Davy, and with the same 
of science borrowed from its library. Me-| method of defence. The practical man and 
chanical plans he read at sight, never re-| the philosopher worked independently in the 
quiring to refer to the description ; “a good|same year on the same problem. Stephen- 
plan,” he said, “should always explain|son’s solution was arrived at a few weeks 
itself.” One of the secretaries of the} earlier than Davy’s, and upon this fact a great 
Newcastle Institution watched with lively! controversy afterwards was founded. One 
interest the studies of both father and| material result of it was, that Stephenson 
son, and helped them freely to the use of| eventually received as public testimonial a 
books and instruments, while he assisted | thousand pounds, which he used later in life 
their endeavours with his counsels. George|as capital for the founding at Newcastle of 
Stephenson was thirty-two years old, and| his famous locomotive factory. At the Kil- 
however little he may by that time have) lingworth pits the “Geordy” safety lamp is 
achieved, one sees that he had accumu-|still in use, being there, of course, considered 


lated in himself a store of power that would ‘to be better than the Davy. | 
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Locomotives had been used only on the 
tram-roads of the collieries, and by the time 
when Stephenson built his second engine were 
generally abandoned as failures. Stephenson 
alone stayed in the field and did not care who 
said that there would be at Killingworth “a 
terrible blow-up some day.” He had already 
made up his mind that the perfection of a 
travelling engine would be half lost if it did 
not run on a perfected rail. Engine and rail 
he spoke of, even then, as “man and wife,” 
and his contrivances for the improvement of 
the locomotive always went hand in hand 
with his contrivances for the improvement of 
the road on which it ran. We need not 
follow the mechanical details. In his work 
at the rail and engine he made progress in 
his own way, inch by inch ; every new loco- 
motive built by him contained improvements 
on its predecessor ; every time he laid down 


a fresh rail he added some new element of | 


strength and firmness to it. The Killing- 
worth Colliery Railway was the seed from 
which sprang the whole European—and now 
more than European—system of railway 
intercourse. While systems and theories 
rose and fell round about, George Stephen- 
son kept his little line in working order, 
made it pay, and slowly advaneed in the im- 
provement of the railsand engines used upon 
it. When it had been five years at work, the 
owners of the Hetton Colliery, in the county 
of Durham, invited Stephenson to act as 


engineer for them in laying down an equally 


efficient and much longer line. Its length 
was to be eight miles, and it would cross one 
of the highest hills in the district : Stephenson 
put his locomotive on the level ground, 
worked the inclines with stationary engines, 
showed how full waggons descending an 
incline might be used as a power for the 
drawing up of empty ones, and in three years 
completed successfully a most interesting and 
novel series of works. 

In those days there was talk of railroads to 
be worked by horse-power, or any better 

wer, if better there were ; but at any rate 
evel roads laid down with rails for the 
facility of traffic, were projected between 
Stockton and Darlington, between Liverpool 
and Manchester, and between other places. 

The Killingworth Railway was seven years 
old, the Hetton line then being in course of 
construction ; and George Stephenson was 
forty years old when “one day,” writes Mr. 
Smiles, “about the end of the year eighteen 
hundred and twenty-one, two strangers 
knocked at the door of Mr. Pease’s house 
in Darlington” (Mr. Pease was the head 
promoter of the railway between Darlington 
and Stockton), “and the message was brought 
to him that some persons from Killingworth 
wanted to speak with him. They were in- 
vited in ; on which one of the visitors intro- 
duced himself as Nicholas Wood, viewer at 
Killingworth ; and then, turning to his com- 
panion, he introduced him as George Stephen- 
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son of the same place.” George had also a 
letter of introduction from the manager at 
Killingworth, and came as a person who had 
had experience in the laying out of railways, 
to offer his services. He had walked to 
Darlington, with here and there a lift upon 
a coach, to see whether he could not get for 
his locomotive a fair trial, and for himself a 
step of advancement in life, upon Mr, Pease’s 
line. He told his wish in the strong North- 
umbrian dialect of his district ; as for him- 
self, he said, he was “only the engine-wright 
at Killingworth, that’s what he was.” 

Mr. Pease liked him, told him his plans, 
which were all founded on the use of horse- 
power, he being satisfied “ that a horse upon 
an iron road would draw ten tons for one on 
a common road, and that before long the 
railway would become the King’s Highway.” 
Stephenson boldly declared that his locomo- 
tive was worth fifty horses, and that moving 
engines would in course of time supersede 
all horse-power upon railroads, “Come 
over,” he said, “to Killingworth, and see 
what my Blutcher can do; seeing is grata 
sir.” Mr. Pease went, saw, and believed. 
Stephenson was appointed engineer to the 
Company, at a salary of three hundred a- 
year. The Darlington line was constructed 
in accordance with his survey. His travel- 
ling engine ran upon it for the first time on 
the twenty-seventh of September, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, in sight of an im- 
mense concourse of people, and attained, in 
some parts of its course, a speed—then unex- 
ampled—of twelve miles an hour. When 
Stephenson afterwards became a famous man 
he forgot none of his old friends. He visited 
even poor cottagers who had done a chance 
kindness to him. Mr. Pease will transmit to 
his descendants a gold watch, inscribed— 
“Esteem and gratitude: from George Ste- 
phenson to Edward Pease.” 

It was while the Stockton and Darlington 
line was in progress that George Stephenson 
proposed establishing a locomotive factory, 
and training a body of mechanics skilled to 
the new work, at Newcastle. The thousand 
pounds given to him by the coal-owners for 
his invention of the safety-lamp, he could 
advance. Mr. Pease and another friend 
advanced five hundred each, and so the 
Newcastle Engine Factory was founded. 

With what determined perseverance Mr, 
Stephenson upheld the cause of the locomo- 
tive in connection with the proposed Liver- 
pool and Manchester line: how he did 
cheaply what all the regular engineers de- 
clared impossible or ruinous, in carrying 
that line over Chat-Moss, persevering, when 
all who were about him had confessed de- 
spair, and because he had made good his 
boldest promises in every one case: how he 
was at last trusted in the face of public 
ridicule, upon the merits of the locomotive 
also: how after the line was built, at the 
public competition of light engines constructed 
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in accordance with certain strict conditions, 
his little Recket won the prize: how the 
fulfilment of his utmost assertions raised 
Stephenson to the position of an oracle in 
the eyes of the public: how he nevertheless 
went on improving the construction of both 
rails and locomotives : how the great railway 
system, of which the foundations were laid 
anager 3 by him, was rapidly developed : 
ow, when success begot a mania, he was as 
conspicuous for his determined moderation 
as he had before been for his determined zeal : 
how he attained honour and fortune; and 
retired from public life, again to grow enor- 
mous fruits or vegetables in his garden— 
pineapples instead of leeks—again to pet 
animals and watch the birds’ nests in the 
hedges—we need not tell in detail; Mr. 
Smiles’s excellent biography tells it all. 

One of the chief pleasures of his latter days 
was to hold out a helping hand to poor in- 
ventors who deserved assistance. He was a 
true man to the last, whom failure never drove 
to despair ; whom success never elated to 
folly. Inch by inch he made his ground 
good in the world, and for the world. A 
year before his death in eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight, somebody, about to dedicate 
a book to him, asked him what were his 
“ornamental initials.” His reply was, “I 
have to state that I have no flourishes to 
my name, either before or after ; and I think 
it will be as well if you merely say, George 
Stephenson.” 


A FAIR PENITENT. 


Cuartes Pivrav Ductos was a French 
writer of biographies and novels, who lived 


and worked during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. He prospered sufficiently 
well, as a literary man, to be made secretary 
to the French Academy, and to be allowed 
to succeed Voltaire in the office of historio- 
grapher of France. He has left behind him, 
in his own country, the reputation of a lively 
writer of the second class, who addressed the 
public of his day with fair success, and who, 
since his death, has not troubled posterity to 
take any particular notice of him. 

Among the papers left by Duclos, two 
manuscripts were found, which he probably 
intended to turn to some literary account, 
The tirst was a brief Memoir, written by 
himself, of a Frenchwoman, named Made- 


moiselle Gautier, whe began life as an actress | 


and who ended it as a Carmelite nun. The 
second manuscript was the lady’s own account 
of the process of her conversion, and of the 
circumstances which attended her moral 


passage from the state of a sinner to the state | 


of asaint, There are certain national pecu- 
liavities in the character of Mademoiselle 
Gautier and in the narrative of her conver- 
sion, which are perhaps interesting enough 
to be reproduced with some chance of pleasing 
the reader of the present day. 
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It appears, from the account given of her 
by Duclos, that Mademoiselle Gautier made 
|her appearance on the stage of the Thédtre 
| Frangois in the year seventeen hundred and 
|sixteen, She is described as a handsome 
woman, with a fine figure, a fresh complexion, 
|@ lively disposition, and a violent temper. 
| Besides possessing capacity as an actress, she 
| could write very good verses, she was clever 
iat painting in miniature, and, most remark- 
lable quality of all, she was possessed of 
| prodigious muscular strength. It is recorded 
lof Mademoiselle, that she could roll up a 
| silver late with her hands, and that she 
covered herself with distinction in a trial of 
|strength with no less a person than the 
famous soldier, Marshal Saxe. 

Nobody who is at all acquainted with the 
social history of the eighteenth century in 
France, need be told that Mademoiselle Gau- 
tier had a long list of lovers,—for the most 
part, persons of quality, marshals, counts, 
and so forth. The only man, however, who 
really attached her to him, was an actor at 
the Thédtre Frangois, a famous player in his 
day, named Quinault Dufresne. Mademoi- 
selle Gautier seems to have loved him with 
all the ardour of her naturally passionate 
disposition. At first, he returned her affec- 
tion ; but, as soon as she ventured to test 
the sincerity of his attachment by speaking 
of marriage, he cooled towards her imme- 
diately, and the connection between them 
was broken off. In all her former love-affairs, 
she had been noted for the high tone which 
she adopted towards her admirers, and for 
the despotic authority which she exercised 
over them even in her gayest moments. But 
the severance of her connection with Quinault 
Dufresne wounded her to her heart. She 
had loved the man so dearly, had made so 
many sacrifices for him, had counted so fondly 
on the devotion of her whole future life to 
him, that the first discovery of his coldness 
towards her broke her spirit at once and for 
ever. She fell into a condition of hopeless 
melancholy, looked back with remorse and. 
horror at her past life, and abandoned the 
stage and the society in which she had lived, 
to end her days repentantly in the character 
of a Carmelite nun. 

So far, her history is the history of 
hundreds of other women before her time 
and after it. The prominent interest of her 
life, for the student of human nature, lies in 
the story of her conversion, as told by her- 
self. The greater part of the narrative— 
every page of which is more or less charac- 
teristic of the Frenchwoman of the eighteenth 
century—may be given, with certain suppres- 
sions and abridgments, in her own words. 
The reader will observe, at the outset, one 
curious fact. Mademoiselle Gautier does not 





so much as hint at the influence which the 
loss of her lover had indispesing her mind to 
reflect on serious subjects. She describes 
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| her conversion as if it had taken its rise in a 
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sudden inspiration from Heaven. Even the | such an extent that I was troubled with per- 
name of Quinault Dufresne is not once men-| petual attacks of retching and sickness, 
tioned from one end of her narrative to the | which, however, did not prevent me from 
other. | writing my general confession, addressed to 

| the vicar of Saint Sulpice, the parish in which 

On the twenty-fifth of April, seventeen | I lived. 

hundred and twenty-two (writes Mademoi-| Just Heaven! what did I not suffer some 
selle Gautier), while I was still leading a life| days afterwards, when I united around me 
of pleasure—according to the pernicious ideas | at dinner, for the last time, all the friends 
of pleasure which pass current in the world— | who had been dearest to me in the days of 
I happen to awake, contrary to my usual| my worldly life! What words can describe 
custom, between eight and-nine o’clock in| the tumult of my heart when one of my 
the morning. I remember that it is my| guests said to me,“ You are giving us too 
birthday ; I ring for my people; and my| good a dinner for a Wednesday in Passion 
maid answers the bell, alarmed by the idea| Week ;” and when another answered, jest- 


that Iam ill. I tell her to dress me that I 
may go to mass. I go to the Church of the 
Cordeliers, followed by my footman, and | 
taking with me a little orphan whom I had 
adopted. The first part of the mass is 
celebrated without attracting my atten- 
tion ; but, at the second part the accusing 
voice of my conscience suddenly begins 
to speak. “What brings you here?” it 
says. “Do you come to reward God for| 
making you the attractive person that you 
are, by mortally transgressing His laws 
every day of your life?” I hear that ques- 
tion, and I am unspeakably overwhelmed by 
it. I quit the chair on which I have hitherto 
been leaning carelessly, and I prostrate my- 
self in an agony of remorse on the pavement 
of the church. 

The mass over, I send home the footman 
and the orphan, remaining behind myself, 
lunged in inconceivable perplexity. At| 
ast I rouse myself on a sudden ; I go to the | 


ingly, “You forget that this is her farewell 
dinner to her friends!” I felt ready to faint 
while they were talking, and rose from table 
pretexting as an excuse, that I had a pay- 
ment to make that evening, which I could 
not in honour defer any longer. The com 
pany rose with me, and saw me to the door 
I got into my carriage, and the company 
returned to table. My nerves were in such a 
state that I shrieked at the first crack of the 
coachman’s whip; and the company came 
running down again to know what was the 
matter. One of my servants cleverly stopped 
them from all hurrying out to the carriage 
together, by declaring that the scream pro- 
ceeded from my adopted orphan. Upon this 
they returned quietly enough to their wine, 
and I drove off with my general confession 
to the vicar of Saint Sulpice. 

My interview with the vicar lasted three 
hours. His joy at discovering that I was in 
a state of grace was extreme. My own 


sacristy ; I demand a mass for my own proper | emotions were quite indescribable. Late at 
advantage every day ; I determine to attend! night I returned to my own house, and 
it regularly ; and, after three hours of agita-| found my guests all gone. I employed my- 
tion, I return home, resolved to enter on the | self in writing farewell letters to the manager 
path that leads to justification. and company of the theatre, and in making 
Six months passed. Every morning I| the necessary arrangements for sending back 
went to my mass: every evening I spent in| my adopted orphan to his friends, with 
my customary dissipations. twenty pistoles. Finally, I directed the ser- 
Some of my friends indulged in consider-| vants to say, if anybody enquired after me 
able merriment at my expense when they|the next day, that I had gone out of town 
found out my constant attendance at mass.| for some time ; and after that, at five o’clock 
Accordingly, I disguised myself as a boy,|in the morning, I left my home in Paris 
when I went to church, to escape observation. | never to return to it again. 
My disguise was found out, and the jokes| By this time I had thoroughly recovered 
against me were redoubled. Upon this, I) my tranquillity. I was as easy in my mind 
began to think of the words of the Gospel,| at leaving my house as I am now when I 
which declare the impossibility of serving| quit my cell to sing in the choir. Such 
two masters. I determined to abandon the | already was the happy result of my perpetual 
service of Mammon. | Masses, my general confession, and my three 
The first vanity I gave up was the vanity hours’ interview with the vicar of Saint 
of keeping a maid, By way of further accus- | Sulpice. 
toming myself to the retreat from the world! Before taking leave of the world, I went 
which I now began to meditate, I declined! to Versailles to say good-bye to my worthy 
all invitations to parties under the pretext of | patrons, Cardinal Fleury and the Duke de 
indisposition. But the nearer the Easter| Gesvres. From them, I went to mass in the 
time approached at which I had settled in| King’s Chapel ; and after that, I called on a 
my own mind definitely to turn my back on! lady of Versailles whom I had mortally 
worldly temptations and pleasures, the more | offended, for the purpose of making my 
violent became my internal strugg!es with! peace with her. She received me angrily 
myself, My health suffered under them to enough. I told her I had not come to justify 
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myself, but to ask her pardon. If she granted 


it, she would send me away happy. If she 
declined to be reconciled, Providence would 
robably be satisfied with my submission, 
but certainly not with her refusal. She felt 
the force of this argument ; awd we made it 

up on the spot. 
I left Versailles immediately afterwards, 
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with still greater kindness. I passed my 
\time in reading and praying, and led the 
quietest, sweetest life it is possible to con 
| ceive. 

| After ten months’ sojourn at Pondevaux, 
| I went to Lyons, and entered (still as parlour- 
| boarder only) the House of Anticaille, occu- 
| pied by the nuns of the Order of Saint Mary. 





without taking anything to eat; the act of| Here, I enjoyed the advantage of having for 
humility which I had just performed being| director of my conscience that holy man, 


as good asa meal to me, 


| Father Deveaux. He belonged to the Order 


Towards evening, I entered the house of|of the Jesuits; and he was good enough, 


the Community of Saint Perpetua at Paris. 
I had ordered a little room to be furnished 
there for me, until the inventory of my 
worldly effects was completed, and until I 
could conclude my arrangements for entering 
a convent. On first installing myself, I be- 
gan to feel hungry at last, and begged the 
Superior of the Community to give me for 
supper anything that remained from the 
dinner of the house. They had nothing but 
a little stewed carp, of which I eat with an 
excellent appetite. Marvellous to relate, 
although I had been able to keep nothing on 
my stomach for the past three months, 
although I had been dreadfully sick after a 
little rice soup on the evening before, the 
stewed carp of the sisterhood of Saint Per- 
petua, with some nuts afterwards for dessert, 
agreed with me charmingly, and I slept all 
through the night afterwards as peacefully 
as a child ! 

When the news of my retirement became 
public, it occasioned great talk in Paris. 
Various people assigned various reasons for 
the strange course that I had taken. No- 
body, however, believed that I had quitted 
the world in the prime of my life (I was then 
thirty-one years old), never to return to it 
again. Meanwhile, my inventory was finished 
and my goods were sold. One of my friends 
sent a letter, entreating me to reconsider my 
determination. My mind was made up, and 
I wrote to say so. When my goods had been 
all sold, I left Paris to go and live ineognito 
as a parlour-boarder in the Convent of the 
Ursuline nuns of Pondevaux. Here I 
wished to try the mode of life for a little 
while before I assumed the serious responsi- 
bility of taking the veil. I knew my own 
character—I remembered my early horror of 
total seclusion, and my inveterate dislike to 
the company of women only; and, moved 
by these considerations, I resolved, now that 


when I first asked him for advice, to suggest 


that I should get up at eleven o’clock at 
night to say my prayers, and should remain 
absorbed in devotion until midnight. In 
obedience to the directions of this saintly 
person, I kept myself awake as well as I 
could till eleven o’clock. I then got on my 
| knees with great fervour, and I blush to con- 
fess it, immediately fell as fast asleep as a 
dormouse. This went on for several nights, 
when Father Deveaux finding that my mid- 
night devotions were rather too much for 
me, was so obliging as to prescribe another 
species of pious exercise, in a letter which 
he wrote to me with his own hand. The holy 
father, after deeply regretting my inability to 
keep awake, informed me that he had a new 
act of penitence to suggest to me by the per- 
formance of which I might still hope to 
}expiate my sins. He then, in the plainest 
terms, advised me to have recourse to the 
discipline of flagellation, every Friday, using 
the cat-o’-nine-tails on my bare shoulders 
| for the length of time that it would take to 
repeat a Miserere. In conclusion, he informed 
me that the nuns of Anticaille would probably 
lend me the necessary instrument of flagella- 
tion ; but, if they made any difficulty about 
it, he was benevolently ready to furnish me 
with a new and special cat-o’-nine-tails of his 
| own making. 

| Never was woman more amazed or more 
| angry than I, when I first read this letter. 
“What!” cried I to myself,“ does this man 
| seriously recommend me to lash my own 
shoulders? Just Heaven, what imperti- 
nence! And yet,is it not my duty to put up 
with it? Does not this apparent insolence 
proceed from the pen of a holy man? If he 
| tells me to flog my wickedness out of me, is 
| it not my bounden duty to lay on the scourge 
‘with all my might immediately? Sinner 
|that I am! I am thinking remorsefully of 








I had taken the first important step, to pro-| my plump shoulders and the dimples on my 


ceed in the future with caution. 

The nuns of Pondevaux received me among 
them with great kindness. They gave me a 
large room, which I partitioned off into three 
small ones. 
cises of the place. 
able appearance and my plump figure, the 
good nuns treated me as if I was a person 
of high distinction. This afilicted me, and I 


I assisted at all the pious exer-| tion which I had wanted at first. 


back, when I ought to be thinking of nothing 

but the cat-o’-nine-tails and obedience to 
‘ather Deveaux ?” 

These reflections soon gave me the resolu- 

I was 


Deceived by my fashion-| ashamed to ask the nuns for an instrument 


of flagellation ; so I made one for myself of 
| stout cord, pitilessly knotted at very short 


‘intervals. ‘This done, I shut myself up while 


undeceived them. When they knew who I! the nuns were at prayer, uncovered my 
really was, they only behaved towards me shoulders, and rained such a shower of lashes 
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that I had cou 


on them, in the first fervour of my newly- rag: 


awakened zeal, that I fairly flogged myself 
down on the ground, flat on my nose, before 
T had repeated more of the Miserere than the 
first two or three lines. 

I burst out crying, shedding tears of spite 
against myself when I ought to have been 
shedding tears of devotional gratitude for the 
kindness of Father Deveaux. All through 
the night, I never closed my eyes, and in the 
eae I found my poor shoulders (once so 
generally admired for their whiteness) striped 
with all the colours of the rainbow. The 
sight threw me into a passion, and I profanely 
said to myself while I was dressing, “The 
next time I see Father Deveaux, I will give 
my tongue full swing, and make the hair of 
that holy man stand on end with terror!” 
A few hours afterwards, he came to the con- 
vent, and all my resolution melted away at 
the sight of him. His imposing exterior had 
such an effect on me that I could only humbly 
entreat him to excuse me from inflicting a 
second flagellation on myself. He smiled 
benignantly, and granted my request with a 
saintly amiability. “Give me the cat-o’-nine- 
tails,” he said, in conclusion, “and I will keep 
it for you till you ask me for it again. You 
are sure to ask for it again, dear child—to 
ask for it on your bended knees! ” 

Pious and prophetic man! Before many 
days had passed his words came true. If he 
had persisted severely in ordering me to flog 
myself, I might have opposed him for months 
together ; but, as it was, who could resist 
the amiable indulgence he showed towards 
my weakness? The very next day after my 
interview, I began to feel ashamed of my own 
cowardice ; and the day after that I went 
down on my knees, exactly as he had pre- 
dicted, and said, “ Father Deveaux, give me 
back my cat-o’-nine-tails.” From that time 
I cheerfully underwent the discipline of 
flagellation, learning the regular method of 
practising it from the sisterhood, and feeling, 
in a spiritual point of view, immensely the 
better for it. 

The nuns, finding that I cheerfully devoted 
myself to every act of self-sacrifice prescribed 
by the rules of their convent, wondered very 
much that I still hesitated about taking the 
veil. I begged them not to mention the sub- 
ject to me till my mind was quite made up 
about it. They respected my wish, and said 
no more; but they lent me books to read 
which assisted in strengthening my wavering 
resolution. Among these books was the 
Life of Madame de Montmorenci, who, after 
the shocking death of her husband, entered 
the Order of St. Mary. The great example 
of this lady made me reflect seriously, and I 
communicated my thoughts, as a matter of 
course, to Father Deveaux. He assured me 
that the one last greatest sacrifice which re- 
mained for me to make was the sacrifice of 
my liberty. I had long known that this was 
my duty, and I now felt, for the first time, 


e and resolution enough 
boldly to face the idea of taking the veil. 

While I was in this happy frame of mind, 
I happened to meet with the history of the 
famous Rancé, founder, or rather reformer, 
of the Order of La Trappe. I found a strange 
similarity between my own worldly errors 
and those of this illustrious penitent. The 
discovery had such an effect on me, that I 
spurned all idea of entering a convent where 
the rules were comparatively easy, as was 
the case at Anticaille, and determined, when 
I did take the veil, to enter an Order whose 
discipline was as severe as the discipline of 
La Trappe itself. Father Deveaux informed 
me that I should find exactly what I wanted 
among the Carmelite nuns; and, by his 
advice, I immediately put myself in commu- 
nication with the Archbishop of Villeroi. I 
opened my heart to this worthy prelate, con- 
vinced him of my sincerity, and gained from 
him a promise that he would get me ad- 
mitted among the Carmelite nuns of Lyons. 
One thing I begged of him at parting, which 
was, that he would tell the whole truth 
about my former life and about the profes- 
sion that I had exercised in the world. I 
was resolved to deceive nobody, and to 
enter no convent under false pretences of any 
sort. 

My wishes were scrupulously fulfilled ; and 
the nuns were dreadfully frightened when 
they heard that I had been an actress at 
Paris. But the Archbishop promising to 
answer for me, and to take all their scruples 
on his own conscience, they consented to 
receive me. I could not trust myself to take 
formal leave of the nuns of Anticaille, who 
had been so kind to me, and towards whom 
I felt so gratefully. So I wrote my farewell 
to them after privately leaving their house, 
telling them frankly the motives which 
animated me, and asking their pardon for 
separating myself from them in secret. 

On the fourteenth of October, seventeen 
hundred and twenty-four, I entered the Car- 
melite convent at Lyons, eighteen months 
after my flight from the world, and my aban- 
donment of my profession—to adopt which, 
I may say, in my own defence, that I was 
first led through sheer poverty. At the age 
of seventeen years, and possessing (if I may 
credit report) remarkable personal charms, [ 
was left perfectly destitute through the 
spendthrift habits of my father. I was 
easily persuaded to go on the stage, and soon 
tempted, with my youth and inexperience, to 
lead an irregular life. I do not wish to 
assert that dissipation necessarily follows the 
choice of the actress’s profession, for I have 
known many estimable women on the stage. 
I, unhappily, was not one of the number. I 
confess it to my shame, and, as the chief of 
sinners, I am only the more grateful to the 
mercy of Heaven which accomplished my 
conversion. 

When I entered the convent, I entreated 
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the prioress to let me live in perfect obscu- 
rity, without corresponding with my friends, 
or even with my relations. She declined to 
grant this last request, thinking that my zeal 
was leading me too far. On the other hand, 
she complied with my wish to be employed 
at once, without the slightest preparatory 
indulgence or consideration, on any menial 
labour which the discipline of the convent 
might.require from me. On the first day of 
my admission a broom was put into my 
hands. I was appointed also to wash up the 
dishes, to scour the saucepans, to draw water 
from a deep well, to carry each sister’s 
pitcher to its proper place, and to scrub the 
tables in the refectory. From these occupa- 
tions I got on in time to making rope shoes 
for the sisterhood, and to taking care of the 
great clock of the convent ; this last employ- 
ment requiring me to pull up three im- 
mensely heavy weights regularly every day. 
Seven years of my life passed in this hard 
work, and I can honestly say that I never 
murmured over it, 

To return, however, to the period of my 
admission into the convent. 

After three months of probation, I took 
the veil on the twentieth of January, seven- 
teen hundred and twenty-five. The Arch- 
bishop did me the honour to preside at the 
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tive without feeling that ‘there must have 
been something really genuine and hearty in 
Mademoiselle Gautier’s nature ; and it is a 
gratifying proof of the honest integrity of her 
purpose to know that she persevered ‘to the 
last in the life of humility and seclusion 
which her conscience had convineed her was 
the best life that she could lead. Persons 
who knew her in the Carmelite convent, 
report that she lived and died in it, pre- 
serving to the last, all the better part of the 
youthful liveliness of her character. She 
always received visitors with pleasure, always 
talked to them with surprising cheerfulness, 
always assisted the poor, and always willingly 
wrote letters to her former patrons in Paris 
to help the interests of her needy friends. 
Towards the end of her life, she was afflicted 
with blindness ; but she was a trouble to no 
one in consequence of this affliction, for she 
continued, in spite of it, to clean her own 
cell, to make her own bed, and to cook her 
own food just as usual. One little charac- 
teristic vanity—harmless enough, surely 1— 
remained with her to the last. She never 
forgot her own handsome face, which all 
Paris had admired in the by-gone time ; and 
she contrived to get a dispensation from the 
Pope which allowed her to receive visitors in 
the convent parlour without a veil. 


ceremony ; and, in spite of the rigour of the | - 


season, all Lyons poured into the church to 
see me take the vows. I was deeply affected ; 
but I never faltered in my resolution. I pro- 
nounced the oaths with a firm voice, and with 
a tranquillity which astonished all the spec- 
tators,—a tranquillity which has never once 
failed me since that time. 

Such is the story of my conversion. Pro- 
vidence sent me into the world with an excel- | 
lent nature, with a true heart, with a| 
remarkable susceptibility to the influence of | 
estimable sentiments. My parents neglected 
my education, and left me in the world, 
destitute of everything but youth, beauty, 
and a lively temperament. I tried hard to| 
be virtuous; I vowed, before I was out of 
my teens, and when I happened to be struck 
down by a serious illness, to leave the stage, 
and to keep my reputation unblemished, if 
anybody would only give me two hundred 
livres a year to live upon. Nobody came for- 
ward to help me, and I fell, Heaven pardon | 
the rich people of Paris who might have 
neg my virtue at so small a cost! 

eaven grant me courage to follow the better 
path into which its mercy has led me, and to 
persevere in a life of penitence and devotion 
to the end of my days! 





So this singular confession ends. Besides 
the little vanities and levities which appear | 
here and there on its surface, there is surely 
a strong uncer-current of sincerity and frank- 
ness which fit it to appeal in some degree to| 
the sympathy as weil as the curiosity of the 
reader, It is impossible to read the narra-, 
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Scarcuirr, on the north-eastern coast of 
England, is one of the very few beautiful 
spots so situated, which have not been meta- 
morphosed into fashionable watering-places, 
Our pier is still constructed of great loose 
stones, or boulders, upon which I am happy 
to think no modern dandy could set foot 
without considerable d:mige; our yellow 
sands are not stuck over with mangy-lookin 
iron pipes (upon which the seawater has h 
a horrible external effect), in order to supply 
douche, tepid, and hot baths to people who 
resemble the pipes; no committee of health 
has removed the tangled wilderness of 
weed that clings about our rocks when the 
tide ebbs, and affords that refreshing fra- 
grance called the smell of the sea; no es- 
planade of Portland stone, with this restric- 
tion and that restriction printed up all over 
it,and a policeman to see that every restriction 
is attended to, deforms our beach ; no infirm 
imitations of the ark make our shores 
hideous. If we want to bathe and are men, 
we stride along the tinkling shingle and 
eraunch into the shell-abounding sand, as 
far as the point yonder ; and there, with one 
of the many-coloured caves for our dressing- 
room, we plunge down, down, down, away 
from the sun and the sky, into another 
world of shade and coolness, where we 
cannot stay very long without inconve- 
nience, and all is man that comes to fishes’ 
net ; then, breathless and palpitating, we 
arise again, to take our pleasure upon the 
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sparkling sea, without becoming the focus of 
a score of telescopes. The ladies have not 
so far to walk ; a secluded bay close by, on 
the other side, is dedicated to them; where 
the innocent sea-gulls and soft white waves 
are alone spectators of their curtsies and 
taking of hands. 

Our population consists almost entirely of 
fishermen, of whom more than one possesses a 
considerable property acquired in other ways 
than oyster-dredging or lobster-catching, in 
the good old times of Saucy Susans and 
smuggling runs. Scarcliff, we boast, owned 
in those times at least one as tidy lugger 
as ever gave the go-by to her Majesty’s 
revenue-cutters; and there was scarcely a 
cottage where the purest French brandy 
could not be procured under the unconscious 
title of skim milk (from the duty being taken 
off, I suppose), or a farm-house where a 
casual reference to cabbage crops, failed to 
papaince the choicest of Havannah cigars. 

he gains of the free-trader must, indeed, 
have been enormous, to admit of such uni- 
versal bribery; and the popularity of his 
profession was great in proportion. What if 
the horses of the yeoman next the sea were 
haled out in the dead midnight to carry a 
cargo twenty miles across the moorland, 
thence to be conveyed still further be- 
yond the reach of suspicion? A keg or 


two left in their manger atoned for the dirt 


and weariness of the cattle. What ifa coast- 
uardsman or 80, more officious in their 
uties than need be, got occasionally spilt 
over the cliffs in the darkness, and by mis- 
take? Some few victims must be sacrificed 
to every system, even to that of the contra- 
band trade; whose theory was that of the 
Jeremy Bentham,and had in view the greatest 
happiuess of the greatest possible number. 

* It was thus that old Jacob Ashfield—who 
flourished at Scarcliff at the commencement of 
this present century—got so respected. I did 
not know him personally until long after his 
palmy time ; and, still hale and vigorous old 
fellow as he was and is, he was changed 
enough from him who had the strongest 
arm and steadiest eye of any betwixt the 
Humber and the Wash. He lived by the 
streamlet’s side that runs along the east- 
ern gully down to the village. The place 
was suited to the owner; a huge fall and 
lasher leapt and eddied before the cottage 
door with thunder enough to deafen an ear 
unaccustomed to the turmoil; and there 
were indeed many things done and said by 
old Jacob and his visitors, which would not 
have sounded well to listeners, even if they 
had understood their meaning ; for, as the 
law has an infinite amount of vain repetition 
and foolish jargon, in order to confuse clients 
and keep a lucrative business in professional 
hands, so had these evaders of the law a 
dictionary of their own, and were indebted 
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expressions often were) to Walker himself. 
More than once, on dark and wintry nights, 
the officers of excise have cooled their heels 
for hours on the little wooden bridge that 
spanned the torrent, so ditlicult did they find 
it to make known their presence to the pro- 
prietor; while he and his family were 
breaking up a barrel or two which might 
have given them offence, and letting many a 
gallon of white ale mix with the foaming 
flood, to make trout and grilse and salmon 
exceedingly drunk and astonished, between 
Watersleap and Scarcliff Bay. 

Jack Ashfield, a boy of about twenty 
years of age, and his sister Kitty—the 
prettiest woman, say the old people, ever 
seen in these parts, by far—assisted their 
father well and willingly; often and often, 
through the dark October nights, did Jack 
sit upon the slippery heather of the great 
sloping heights of Sleamouth Cove, show- 
ing the light of his lantern to the sea, 
and shading it from the land, to guide the 
lugger’s course; and whenever charming 
Kitty’s petticoats seemed a trifle more stifily 
quilted than usual, when she rode into the 
market-town with her basket, it was generally 
attributed to the presence of cigars. Although 
thus notorious from their youth up, as op- 
posing themselves to his Majesty’s excise 
laws, they were in all other respects perfectly 
honest and well-conducted, and redeemed, by 
their good-nature and pleasant looks, the 
rough behaviour and buccaneering appear- 
ance of old Jacob. His life had been a 
chequered one, and not, in any of its 
patterns, favourable to the development of 
gentleness or respectability; he had been 
a pressed man under Nelson, and had fought 
against the grain and against the French 
for years, but behaving gallantly enough 
at all times, and especially at Trafalgar. 
He had an enormous belief and gloried 
exceedingly in his great commander. When 
he heard that Cronstadt was not to be 
attacked in the late war, he got very 
excited, and blasphemed — as was his 
custom on most occasions — uninterrupt- 
edly for a week or two. He never knew, 
poor old fellow, when he was guilty of his 
frightful expressions, but used them in the 
old man-of-war style, interjectionally, and 
for emphasis. 

“If old Nelly had been alive, he’d not have 
waited for orders from home, nor nothing, 
but he’d have gone in leading the line, and 
the fleet ’ud have followed, mark ye, although 
they had to sail over his sunken ships. Why, 
when Villainouve heard that the command 
had been given to Old Nelly, he calls his 
admirals, captains, lieutenants, and what not, 
on to his quarter-deek, and says he, ‘ We are 
all dead men !’” 

And then, amidst a dropping fire of impre- 
cations, old Jacob would point out upon the 


for much of their language neither to John-| sand with his staff the way in which the 
sop, nor to Webster, nor (slang as their) enemy’s line was broken in the great battle 


saat bare 
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wherein Old Nelly got killed by the Parlez- 
vous—a curse and a blessing, each of the 
intensest character, were wont here to be 
given almost simultaneously, like water 
thrown upon fire—and, “There, too, it was 
that I got this and this,” (exhibiting the most 
frightful fissures,) “but neither of them as 
gave them, mark ye, ever went home to 
boast on it.” 

‘Tired of the monotonous life of a man-of- 
war, he had joined one of the junior lieutenants 
of his ship—a sprig of nobility, exhibiting 
a singular parallel in his disposition to the 
wayward Ashfield himself—in deserting from 
her in company with many others, and man- 
ning a privateer of their own, in which 
they cruised for months in the Medi- 
terranean, and obtained several prizes. The 
sprig was lopped off the Navy List for this, 
however ; and his fellow truants, although 
otherwise pardoned, were deprived of their 
long service pensions. When the war was 
over, Jacob got a part-share in the Scarcliff 
lugger Saucy Susan, and made many success- 
ful rups. The profits were so large that two 
lucky trips were calculated to counterbalance 
the loss of cargo, vessel and all upon its third 
venture. Old Ashfield once showed my father 
(who, although minister of the parish, did 
not consider it worth while to send twenty 
miles and more for indifferent brandy to 
make his winter punch with, when he could 
get it far better at one-fifth of the price at 
Watersleap) at least two thousand guineas in 
gold, which he kept in an old portmanteau, 
and took a handful from when it was needed. 
He was not by any means miserly or over- 
prudent, but had unsettled views upon our 
monetary system, and would have considered 
it an act of madness to trust money toa banker, 
or let it out at interest. It was, however, 
light come, light go, with men of his trade, 
and, cheap as his liquor was to him, his 
eee drinking, perhaps—if other things 

ad not impoverished him—would have kept 
and left him poor. Of what that drinking 
consisted we of the present day at Scarclitt 
have happily no experience ; but, to judge by 
old Ashfield’s present consumption it must 
have been something tremendous. Through 
the tyranny of the customs he has been of 
late years reduced to gin and beer mostly, of 
which he imbibes in a week sufficient to float 
himself in. 

“Why, I mind,” says he, “when none of 
us was considered a man who could not take 
his half-pint stoup of white ale (pale brandy) 
at a draught, and amongst us of the Saucy 
Susan there was a forfeit for who did not 
take his pint before breakfast, regular, and 
without a drop of water. Why Mark Hilson 
and I and Robert Gore—Hilson died in the 
union (an expletive in connection with the 
poor-law system occurred here) at eighty-one, 
and Robert is alive now to tell you if I don’t 
speak truth. We three were drunk for an 
entire week, without ever eating so much asa 
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crust of bread. When we were too far gone 
we laid down on a hurdle of wet straw, and 
when that revived us something, to it we set 
again. Brandy! Why there wasn’t a cottage 
in Scarcliff without its little cellar in the 
garden or under the hearth-stone, nor a pail, 
nor a jug, nor a tub about the place but had 
held the skim milk of the Saucy Susan.” 

Jacob himself was never caught by the 
custom-house people, although they knew 
him so well, except once. 

“It was between two and three in the 
morning, and I was driving a cargo of a dozen 
kegs up Scarcliff hill to the moorland with 
six horses in a team, two kegs upon each 
horse, when I heard the coasters coming arter 
me. I drove as hard as I could, but they 
were mounted, too, and before I had got a 
mile away over the moor they was upon 
me. ‘Ah, ah!’ says they, ‘so we’ve caught 
you at last, Jacob? How early you go to 
work in the morning!’ And very jolly they 
were about the capture, you may be sure ; 
sixty gallons of white ale and six horses was 
a pretty good prize among three of them. 
Now they had got no regular warrant with 
them, which it was necessary to have before 
they could lawfully seize, and they took me 
into Barton to get it. The parson, who was 
the magistrate there, happened, as I very 
well knew, to be out for a day or two, and 
we had to bide at the inn till he came home. 
‘ And, though you are our prisoner, Jacob, we 
won't treat you ill,’ said the men, very good- 
natured through their good-luck ; ‘and we’ll 
all make merry till the warrant comes, for it 
is at the king’s own expense.’ Which indeed 
we did, and a pretty state excisemen and 
prisoner and all were in for the thirty-six 
hours before the parson came home. Well, 
the head coaster at last gets the warrant, 
and, ‘ Now,’ says he, ‘’tis lawful for us to 
taste the prize.’ So they opened one of the 
kegs, and passed the cup from one to t’other ; 
but neither of them took very kindly to it, 
for, indeed, it was nothing, bless their simple 
souls, but innocent sea-water, and while I 
was cutting away and being caught upon the 
moor a very pretty run the Saucy Susan 
made of it into Sleamouth Cove, the coasters 
being otherwise engaged.” 

It was about the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-one, that a young gentleman from 
Oxford University, of the name of Hindon, 
came down to our little village. He had been 
expelled from college for excesses which, 
even at that time, and although he came of a 
great family, were considered too grave to 
be over-looked. The Hindons of the Wolds 
had reigned in their own place for centuries, 
and, though sufficiently lawless, none of 
that stock had ever grown up so wild as 
Drunken Dick. Some very fast men—not 
many—are decent and respectable fellows 
at bottom, and when they have run their 
muck and done their quantum of mischief, 
pull up short and become gentlemen in man- 
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ners and looks, at least, to the end of their| and he had no sister; his father and elder 
days. But Dick was not of that sort ; heonly | brother were _— and apathetic to the last 
left off cock-fighting, because it ceased out of | degree, moved only at times to wrath, by his 
the country altogether and left him; he} variousescapades and disgraces,and comforted 
indulged in and was patron of every conceiv- |themselves — as they did not scruple to 
able blackguardism that remained. Wine,| tell him—that, while they lived and their 
indeed, he was not addicted to, considering it | successors, he should never have one acre of 
at best but poor stuff, only fit for clergy- | the great Hindon estates to squander in drink 
men; but he drank brandy to an extent /and at the gaming-table. With these unpro- 
which astonished even old Jacob himself. He | mising prospects for the future he had there- 
had contracted heavy debts at college, and |fore never become the mark of intriguing 
was condemned to a somewhat short allow- | mammas, or the cynosure of fashionable 
ance of three hundred a-year, so that the | virgins with an eye to settlements, For the 
cheapness of the white ale had combined, | last twenty years of a life that had only 
perhaps, with the desire of getting out of reached to twenty-two, poor Dick had never 
sight of all his relatives in attracting him to known the society of a woman at once 
our simple village. Depraved almost utterly, | beautiful, honest, and disinterested; and 
and coarse-minded beyond the coarsest, Kitty Ashfield was all three. When she rode 
as Dick was, he was however in many the galloping grey into Barton, with the 
respects less contemptible than the univer-| basket on her arm and the cigars in the 
sity scamp of to-day. He was, at least, open quilting of her petticoat, it seemed as though 
and inartificial; his vices were those of a’ she was born to be an amazon, so well she 
healthy though brutish animalism, and never sat, so perfectly she looked at ease, with her 
sank into cold, passionless debauchery. His long raven curls blown back and streaming on 
irreligion was manifest enough, indeed; but the moorland breezes, and her delicate cheeks 
it did not show itself in sneers or yawns. |a-glow. When she sculled herself in her 
Selfish he was, but by no means callous to (father’s boat round Sleamouth Point, ’ it 
the wants and misery of others, and at all|seemed the most natural thing in the world, 
events he never made a jest of them. for those graceful arms to be rowing; what- 
Bloated in the face, shaky in the hands, fishy ever she did, indeed, appeared to be the occu- 
about the eyes, as the youth had ulready be- pation peculiarly fitted to show forth her per- 
come, he did not make a boast of his infir-' sonal graces, and those were, of course, almost 


mities, or think it fine to be used up. I have the only onesofwhich Dick Hindon was a 
known something of thesublime drawlersand judge. She could not read with any great 
nil admirari exquisites of now-a-days, and, facility, but that art—if indeed he tho- 
upon the whole, I very much prefer poor roughly possessed it—wasa dead-lettertohim, 
Drunken Dick; he was not altogether as he never looked at a book. She did not spell 


adapted for friendship, but he was good- well, when she wrote; not above one word in 
natured and social. He sang over his jorums three, perhaps, could be relied upon, but that 
of hot punch, with which he refreshed him- | moderate average was asgood as—if not better 
self at the conclusion of every verse, like a bird| —than Dick’s ; and, in his eyes, Kitty Ash- 
singing at a streamlet’s side; he gave away | field was perfect. 

his money with both hands at once; he swore} Did Richard Hindon, Esquire, late gentle- 
as hard as ever our armies did in Flanders ;|man commoner of Merton College, Oxford, 
and, with such gifts as these, it was no won-/| and second son of Sir Marmaduke Hindon of 
der that he was hailed good fellow at once| the Wolds, then really contemplate making 








by the crew of the Saucy Susan. 

He had lodgings at the little inn, but all his 
days and half his nights were spent at Waters- 
leap, drinking the skim milk from the half- 


old Jacob’s contraband daughter his wife ? 
Why, no: we have a sneaking kindness to- 
wards Dick, down here, at Scarcliff, but I can’t 
say that he did; it was not through pride, 


pint stoups, with the best of them, and.acquir-/nor on account of so great advantage 


much greater than that he had ever exhi- 
bited for Latin and Greek. Congenial as he 
found old Jacob and his companions to be, 
there was, however, at the smuggler’s cot- 
e metal more attractive in the person of 
Kitty Ashfield. In spite of her connections 
and pursuits, she was a simple, innocent girl, 
and presented to Richard Hindon a charming 
contrast to all others whom he had ever been 
acquainted with; the influence, slight as it was, | 


ing the free-trader’s language with a reat 


being on his side, without any to counter- 
balance them on her’s—which, at least, is 
the opinion of society, when an aristocratic 
blackguard has the exceeding good for- 
tune to wed a poor but honest country girl 
—but that he did not like the notion of being 
a married man,-at all. Like the fop who 
would have been a soldier if it had not been 
for the villainous saltpetre, poor Dick, like 
many others, would have wedded with plea- 
sure if it were not for the wedding-ring. 





which she exerted over him, for good, showed | While all the men in Scarcliff were pitying 
how much might have been done for the dis-| poor Kitty, and all the women saying it 
solute, ruined youth, if he had had earlier, the | served her right, she got to like handsome 
advantage of a woman’s love and society. His Dick Hindon and his attentions better and 
mother had died while he was an infant,’ better every day. He began to leave off 
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drinking, and confined himself to little more 
than a quart of white ale per diem; he 
stayed his more objectionable songs in mid- 
verse whenever she entered her father’s 
banqueting -room, or changed them into 
ditties more suited to maiden’s ears, and it 
was altogether wonderful how comparatively 
virtuous he got, in order to effect his vicious 
object. 

My father, however, both as minister of 
the parish, and because he had a fondness 
for the simple girl, came over to Watersleap, 
and had a long talk with Jacob upon the 
subject. When he had stated his fears to 
the old smuggler, and expressed his sorrow 
at seeing him encourage the young man as he 
did, Jacob Ashfield answered by pointing to 
a ship's cutlass that hung over the mantel- 
piece,and adding these words: “ Young Master 
Hindon is not a very wise man, sir, and not 
a very scrupulous one ; but he knows right 
well that if he or any man dared to offer love 
to my daughter Kitty that was not honour- 
able, I’d cut him asunder with that oldsword 
of mine as clean as ever I did a Frenchman ;” 
which threat, in consideration of the parson’s 
presence, he considerately garnished with not 
more than six of his most stupendous exple- 
tives. Dick, who was as brave as a lion, was 
indeed aware of his danger, and had no desire 
to incur the old man’s vengeance ; and it was 
half with the intention of performing his pro- 
mise upon oath of becoming her husband that 
he ran away with Kitty one summer evening, 
both upon the galloping grey. They had three 
hours clear start of Jacob; to whom my father 
lent his horse to pursue them on, after having 
extracted from him a solemn vow that there 
should be no murder committed. He 
tracked them with great sagacity along the 
moor, and to a neighbouring town, from 
which they had taken a post-chaise to Horn- 
castle, and thither he followed them. Kitty 
had left a slip of paper behind her for her 
father’s eyes :—“ Richard is going to marr 
me at Gretna ;” and with that in his hand, 
and the redoubtable cutlass hanging by his 
side, he strode into the inn parlour where the 
two runaways were, Kitty drowned in tears, 
and Dick trying to comfort her in vain with 
(Excise) brandy and water. “ Well,” said 
Jacob, “ young people, since you have chosen 
to give me this wild goose chace instead of 
being married quietly at Scarcliff, which you 
might have done any day, you must enter- 
tain your father instead of his entertaining 
you; only since York and not Horncastle 
lies on your way to Gretna, I shall now take 
the liberty of never letting you out of my 
sight until you have gone to church together.” 
The old man never used fewer imprecations ; 
but he never looked more determined than 
upon that occasion, and Richard Hindon did 
not hesitate or quibble a moment, but was 
married the very next morning. 

That was the best that was ever known of 
Dick, and almost the last. He never came back 
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again to Watersleap; and Kitty, delicate, 
sickly, sadly altered, only came home to die. 
She was a widow, and hadason of fourteen 
years old—the only one—by that time. Many 
changes, too, had taken place at Scarcliff 
during her absence. I was the clergyman 
who attended her bedside in my father’s 
lace ; her brother Jack was also dead, and 
is young wife dead, leaving a daughter, 
Mary, more beautiful, as I think, even than 
her aunt ; but old Jacob Ashfield was hale 
and hearty still, and gave her and young 
Harry Hindon, a warm welcome at the 
cottage. It was no wonder ; nobody who had 
known her in her youth could have seen 
her pinched with want, weary with care, 
without a tender pity, and Jacob had been 
a loving father all along; that portman- 
teau full of guineas had almost all been 
a in assisting her and her husband in 
their long and wretched struggle against 
poverty, in a foreign land (for debt had made 
it necessary), and amongst utter strangers. 
From the marriage-day of poor Scapegrace 
Dick, not a shilling’s worth of help had he 
received from his proud unyielding parent. 
not a doe among all the deer herds in the 
Wolds had ever been fatted against that 
prodigal’s return. Vice had been often 
winked at, crime (provided it were of the 
aristocratic sort) would have met with ex- 
tenuation enough ; b~t not even the glimmer 
of pardon was held out to the unblushing 
Hindon who had dared to contract legal 
marriage with the daughter of a private 
seaman—an A.B,—a man before the mast—a 
hand!' This blot on the ’scutcheon, this 
polluter of Norman blood, was erased by his 
own act at once from the pedigree leaf of the 
family Bible, and from the clause which left 
him—in spite of all other disgraces—ten 
thousand pounds in Sir Marmaduke’s will ; 
and it is due to his dead son to say, wicked as 
he was, and wild as he was, that he never 
visited these things upon the innocent cause 
of them—his wife. A bad father and a bad 
husband he was, yet a kind one; better, 
perhaps, in both relations than the old baronet 
with all his outward seeming had been before 
him ; and, indeed, as long as he could get his 
allowance of brandy, he felt his deprivations 
but very little. She, like a true woman, 
accused herself of all his misfortunes, and 
suffered from them most upon his account. 
Their son Harry, naturally enough, grew up 
with a great liking for his unseen relatives at 
Searcliff, and with a proportionate prejudice 
against his progenitors in the Wolds. He was 
a beautiful boy, as might have been expected 
from such parents, and could read and write 
with great facility—which might not have been 
expected ; his slightly foreign pronunciation 
atoned for his somewhat indifferent English, 
and, mongrel as he was, his independent air 
and bluff natural manner contrasted well with 
his unquestionably high-born Hindon of Hin- 
don looks. He was a favourite of mine, of 
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all of us, from the very first, and the especial 
darling of his grandfather ; the old man soon 
taught him to whip Scarcliff stream, and 
throw a line well clear of its overhanging 
oak branches, as well as he could himself. 
Harry and I have had many and many 
a fishing bout together. He had the run of 
my little library, and used it pretty freely, so 
that we had subjects enough for conversation 
in that direction, but I liked his original talk 
best. His opinions were singularly generous 
and liberal, and I was wont to rally him 
upon that point, saying that if ever he be- 
came Sir Harry, he would alter his political 
views. He was now but one remove from 
the Hindon lands, his grandfather being al- 
ready dead ; but his uncle, as much in spite 
towards the young man, it was said, as for 
love towards his intended bride, was about 
to marry. It is fair to say, however, that 
immediately upon his succession to the title 
he had offered to adopt the boy, upon con- 
dition that he left his mother, and promised 
to cease all connection with Scarcliff; a small 
pension was also to be settled upon poor 
dying Kitty. Harry was left to take his 
own choice upon the matter, and answered 
by tearing his uncle’s gracious letter into 
fragments, throwing his arms around his 
mother’s neck, and covering her with kisses. 

There was another tie that bound him to 
Watersleap. Never did I see so beautiful a 
pair as they, nor one so well fitted for each 
other in mind and character. Mary had been 
brought up very differently from the genera- 
tion that preceded her ; she had never gone to 
market with her father, with her petticoat stiff 
with contraband articles ; thesmuggling trade, 
in consequence of wiser legislation, was almost 
extinct at Scarcliff. Brandy had long become 
dear and scarce, and she had not been accus- 
tomed to see drunkenness on every side of 
her, and at her own home. Old Jacob, indeed, 
was so thoroughly seasoned to strong liquor, 
that he could scarcely have got intoxicated 
by any quantity, and most of his contem- 
poraries were in the grave ; his man-of-war 
expressions still remained, but they were 
understood as such—a foam and fury very 
reprehensible, but signifying nothing — by 
the new racé rising up around him. She 
had been tolerably educated under my 
mother’s care at the Parsonage House, and 
the beautiful girl had a disposition harmo- 
nising with her looks, as the scent is appro- 
priate to the flower. Harry and she were 
not plighted, for they were both very young ; 
and poor Kitty’s death, which occurred about 
this time, put the matter still farther off; 
but it was understood that they would be 
married one day. His love for her was of a 
far other sort than that with which Richard 
Hindon had wooed his mother twenty years 
before ; he was continually vexing himself 
with thoughts of what he should turn to in 
order to make a living sufficient for her and 
himself. A home they already had at 
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Watersleap, which the old man would not 
hear of the two orphans quitting, but they 
had no money. ‘The best fisherman in 
Scarcliff had little to fear from actual want, 
but it was for her comforts that he was 
troubled; not by any dislike or doubt of 
supporting her by his labours. Bread, eggs, 
poultry and meat, with us have to travel 
a distance of twenty miles before they can 
reach a regular market, and are therefore 
cheaper in our village than any Londoner 
with a large family ever dreamed of in his 
wildest dreams. It has always been sur- 
prising to me that such out of-the-way nooks 
and corners of old England as this of ours 
are not sought out by people of very small 
| fixed incomes, in preference to filthy lodgings 
|in obscure streets, where nothing, even with 
the help of a scanty salary in a lawyer's or 
merchant's office obtained by the hardest 
drudgery, can possibly be saved at the year’s 
end. Harry Hindon, with nothing a-year, 
was more to be envied, it seems to me, than 
any quilldriver with an income of a hundred 
pounds. It may be, however, that I am 
wrong, and that this life of ease and liberty 
which we all live at Scarcliff, has spoilt for 
real civilised work even the parson himself. 
Still, as I said, Harry, for his love’s sake, was 
looking somewhat higher, and had even de- 
cided upon taking by the year a little farm 
(which his grandfather could still assist him 
to do), when a circumstance occurred which 
scattered all his plans, and set the whole 
population in a fever of excitement and 
wonder. 

A small, wizen-faced lawyer, very much un- 
accustomed to horse exercise, came riding over 
the moorland from far away, to the cottage by 
the stream ; he was in deep black, and much 
dejection, but his countenance puckered 
up into a smile at the sight of the young 
Hindon: 

“ Allow me,” said he, “to congratulate you, 
Sir Harry, upon your succession to the family 
title and estates! To sympathise with you 
(he dropped his voice), upon the demise of 
your late uncle, Sir Marmaduke ; it is a pro- 
vidential circumstance, so exceedingly thick- 
necked and short in the breath as he was, 
that he had an insuperable objection to sign- 
ing any testamentary document whatsoever ; 
the hall and the whole property in the Wolds, 
four thousand pounds a-year in land (the 
little man seemed to be eating turtle fat, so 
slowly and unctuously, he dwelt upon this 
part of his address), thirty thousand pounds in 
the Funds, and the patronage of two excellent 
livings (one just vacant), are yours: your at- 
tendance is immediately required to prevent 
any sort of opposition ; and,” concluded the 
little man after a pause, “to be present at the 
obsequies of the late lamented baronet.” 

He was certainly in a great hurry, for he 
refused even to take a chair while he refreshed 
himself, and mounting a descendant of the old 
galloping grey, with a distressing reluctance, 
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rode off with young Sir Harry, that very after-| to be back again at the dear village; or rather, 
noon. He left the inmates of the cottage ani-|1 wish that the whole ef its inhabitants would 





mated by very different feelings ; the old man 
was wild with joy, delightingin histitled grand- 
son, and expressing his exultation in envelopes | 
of explosive epithets, like the bon-bons of a'| 
supper-party ; the girl was tearful and un-| 
happy, missing him who had been absent | 
from her, not even for a day, for years ;| 
and, perhaps, doubtful of her lover's faith | 
amidst the unknown temptations of his new | 
position. I thought it not right to check any | 
mistrust that she might entertain. I had in- 
deed the highest opinion of my friend Harry ; 
but the difference between the smuggler’s 
grandson looking out for a dairy farm, and 
the heir of thousands per annum, was too 
great to permit me to be sure even of him; 
how many promises of both wise and good 
men have melted before a sun of prosperity, 
far less powerful than his! I felt, therefore, 
not astounded, but deeply grieved by the) 
commencement of the young baronet’s letter, 
written not many weeks ago, and immediately 
fter his arrival at Hindon Hall. 


Dear anv Reverenp Sir,—I arrived at my place 
here with Mr. Tapewell yesterday morning; it is a 
very grand one indeed; there are two great drawing 
rooms and a library en suite, where I suppose I must | 
give my ball to the county, so soon as a decent time | 
has elapsed after the obsequies of the late Sir Marma- 





duke, He was buried yesterday in our family vault, | 
and many of the nobility and gentry round expressed | 
their respect for his memory by sending their carriages, 

with coachmen and footmen complete, to follow the 

hearse. I begin to feel myself quite at home, and my | 
people all recognise my likeness to that long line of | 
ancestors which adorns the great corridor. I have had | 
my hands full enough of important business, as you | 
may imagine, but I hope I have not forgotten my good | 
friend at Scarcliff; and I want your assistance here, | 
my dear sir, in suggesting what would be the most 
appropriate present by which I could mark my sense of 
their kindness. I am thinking of sending half-a- 
hogshead of the best French brandy to the old gentle- 
man at Watersleap—what think you?” 


come and live at the hall; I am sure it is quite big 
enough, and looks at present comfortless, unfriendly, 
ghost-haunted, and cold. Certainly I shall transport 
hither many of your best friends, to be your parishioners 
anew at Hindon ; for you must not refuse that little gift 
from hands that have received so very much from you. 
I write, by this day’s post, to Watersleap, two letters, 
and, I hope, send welcome tidings. I really do want 
your advice upon what good—what greatest benefit—I 
can possibly do at Scarcliff, to man, woman, and child 
there, all of whom I know so well; they deserve far 
more than I can give them, indeed. I have looked in 
the most malignant depths of my heart for testimonies 
against them, but can find no record anywhere save 
of kind words and neighbourly deeds, And now, 
to speak of that which engrosses almost my every 
thought, do, dear friend, persuade my beloved Mary 
to fix a day for our marriage in your old grey church, 
upon Scarcliff Hill, not very far from this on which I 
write. If I have a pleasure beyond the mere selfish 


|} one of showing myself in some sort grateful to my 


many friends, in this good fortune of mine, it is that 
which 1 anticipate in having her to share it. If I care 
in the least for this position of mine, it is because I 
know bow she, who has been poor herself, and under- 
stands the poor, will grace it. You, however, must 
be our Mentor, as before, and, beyond all things, 


| reruind me sharply of the young fisherman’s opinions 
|whenever I affect the Sir Harry overmuch, 


To 
prevent any further mixture with baseness, and to 
keep this magnificent line of mine quite pure and in 
the family—entirely that is, you see, from genealogical 
reasons—I hope within the month to marry my first 
cousin, Mary Ashfield.” 


CAIRO. 


TuE joltings in the Desert ; the furnace- 
heat of the Red Sea ; the utter sandy wretch- 
edness of Suez; the cindery dreariness of 


Aden, are all alike forgotten and forgiven by 
the traveller, when arrived at Cairo—the 
Grand Cairo of the Arabian Nights, the 
next-door neighbour of Thebes, the adopted 
of the Pyramids, the dweller on the lotus- 
banked Nile. Two short days and nights 


: wt a _ |have scarcely passed away since I was the 

If it were not for my burning indignation, | helpless victim of beery stewards, steaming 
I could have shed tears in reading these | cuddy servants, and greasy Lascars. To-night 
heartless words of this spoilt child of fortune, | I am steeped in the odoriferous dreaminess of 
which he applied to his grandfather and| Oriental romance, lounging arm-in-arm with 


patron, to whom he owed all. 


“ As for the young lady, my dear sir, I am afraid I 
almost committed myself in that quarter; but really a| 
flirtation, however strong, is more excusable at Scarcliff | 
—pour passer le temps—than anywhere else; the| 
Hindon blood, however, cannot quite stand another | 
mesalliance, I think.” 


This finished the page, and I had scarcely 
patience, so vehement was my scorn, to turn 


the spirits of departed sultans, grand viziers, 
and chiefs of all the eunuchs, with the bright 
rays of an Egyptian moon lighting up 
mosque, palace, bazaar, and fountain, and 
lending an additional grandeur to the outline 
of the silent pyramids, whose dark forms 
stand out so heavily against the soft bright 
|sky, like giant sentinels watching over the 
\changing destiny of the land of poetry, ro- 
| mance, and fairy legend. 





the leaf and read the following : | The night is one of surpassing loveliness, 

“ And now, my dear and kind friend, I believe I| The BAP SO soft and bland, as only to be found 
have paid you for the cruel prophecies you used to| in this lotus-land. Not one restless breath 
make concerning me whenever I should become Sir| of balmy atmosphere is found to stir the 
Harry. I wonder, however, I could have imagined | feathery leaves of palms, or move a ripple on 
such noxious sentiments as I have expressed (I flatter; the moonlit lake. Insects on leaf, and 
myself) to your extreme disgust overleaf. I long! flower, and shrub, are busy in the coolness of 
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the night, and give forth cheerful sounds. 
Fountains on many a marble terrace or) 
flower-girt walk, send forth their cooling) 
streams, whose rippling music lulls restless 
sleepers with its silvery notes. A fairy spell 
seems hanging on the city, whose teemirg 
thousands might have been changed, by some 
sorcerer’s magic, into dead blocks of marble} 
so still, and hushed, and motionless the city 
of the Egyptian sultans. 

Iam moving through one of the principal 
open squares of Cairo alone, and regardless 
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The whole scene, with its nocturnal still- 
ness, its mosque, fountain, latticed windows, 
and fantastic gateways, conjures up vividly be- 
fore me the legends of the Thousand and 
One Nights. It seems, indeed, like a picture 
cut out of that wonderful volume. Every 
| curious building,—each dark mysterious por- 
tal appears as though belonging to some 
portion of the Arabian Tales, peopled with 
emirs, merchants, calendars, and hunch- 
backed tailors. 

There is a noble mansion of the Arabian 





of cautions about Nubian bravos, eunuchs’ 
bowstrings and sackings in the Nile. The 
square is considered a fine one in Egypt ; not 
at all equal to those of Belgrave or Grosvenor, 
though perhaps on a par with that of Fins- 
bury, minus the houses. There is a row of 


ghostly trees on one side, an invisible line of | 


railings on the other. A shadowy indistinct 
range of buildings along the western side, 
that may be old piano-forte manufactories 
or upholsterers’ warerooms, with the wall of 
Bunhill burial-ground skirting the remaining 
frontage. 

Away in one corner of this singular princi- 
e square is a narrow outlet that teems with 

opeful promise of things as yet unseen. It 
is a street evidently, though partaking much 
of the dimensions of a London lane. Tall 
frowning gables of strange-looking houses are | 
on either side, while here and there,at uncer- | 


tain distances, are suspended queer-looking | 
dwarfy lanterns, sending forth a foggy sort /| 


of light, not sufficient to illumine the gloom of 
an oyster-stall. The upper part of this 
oriental Petticoat Lane is lit bravely by the 
moon, and there, far above, may be seen the 
strangest kinds of windows, all latticed and 
carved like unpretending oriels in a private 
gothic chapel. 

Below all this moonlit trelliswork and 
architecture are beetling heavy doorways and 
sombre wickets barely made visible amidst 
their darkness by the sickly twinkling of the 
baby lanterns. The walls are thick, the 
= are massive, the bolts and locks are of 

‘yclopean magnitude, and carry on their 
rusty iron visages the features of dark tales 
and strange adventures. 

There is a noble mosque, with its stately 
gilded minarets towering above the walls and 
gates below, and radiant with the brightness 
of the hour. Further on is a goodly building 
of polished marble. The moonbeams falling 
thickly on it, show how much time and skill 
the craftsmen of old Egypt have lavished on 
its form. It is a public fountain, where the 
halt and blind may rest and quench their thirst. 
Beyond it, again, adjoining a long low range 
of wall and peering — are a suite of 
baths of many-coloured marble. Beautifully 
moulded by the carver’s chisel, yet of less 
pretensions than the fountain, as'a work of 
art. It stands forth grandly from the crowd | 
of strange fantastic dwellings that cluster 
round about it, 


Nights’ description ; massive, large, full of 
|quaint doors and sly windows, doing their 
best to see, yet not be seen. It is shaded by 
lofty palms, whilst over the thick wall of the 
garden and terrace may be seen the bright 
| flowers and verdant leaves of the pomegra- 
nate and citron. The principal gateway is 
slightly ajar, and without running too much 
risk of being bowstrung, or sacked, I venture 
to indulge my curiosity by peeping slily in 
through the narrow aperture left by the 
unclosed door. There were many lights in- 
side,—lanterns, torches, and flambeaux, and 
by their combined light I obtain an uncer- 
tain vision of a busy multitude within a hall 
shut off from the courtyard by trellis-work 
and windows. There is a sound of revelry 
within; of merry voices, of stringed instru- 
ments, of dancing feet. They are evidently 
the domestic part of some establishment of 
quality, making holiday to celebrate some 
family event. Who can say but it may be 
the wedding-night of some vizier’s daughter 
or son ? 

I could linger at the door longer yet, in 
the hope of gaining insight into the inner 
mysteries of this merry-making ; but, cer- 
tain unpleasant twinges about the neck, 
warn me of what may possibly be the result ; 
and, as I cannot be sure that the nightwatch 
of the Cairo police will hear me in the event 
of my requiring their aid, I yield to discre- 
tion, and move away from the fascinating 
gateway slowly and reluctantly. 

The time, the —— and the scene before 
me, conjure up the incidents related in the 
early part of the adventures of Bedreddin 
Hassan; where the genie and the fairy trans- 
port that young and good-looking adventurer 
from Balsora to the door of the bath at 
Cairo, just in time to upset the connubial 
arrangements of the Sultan’s hunch-backed 
groom. Who knows but this may be the 
identical street, and the gate yonder through 
which I have just been peeping, the 
selfsame door of Schemseddin’s palace, in 
which Bedreddin Hassan’s adventures com- 
menced? And it was, perhaps, not far dis- 
tant from this spot, that the terror-stricken 
Bedreddin was afterwards brought, secured 
in an iron-bound cage, from Damascus, under 
the instant apprehension of death for the 
treasonable act of omitting pepper in the 
concoction of his cheesecakes. How many 
more adventures may not have taken place 
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in this same street! Howmany sultans may 
have perambulated this identical thorough- 
fare, on the track of suspected viziers or 
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—hot, glaring, suffocating high-noon—are, in 


appearance, two very different places, The 
softness, the coolness, the hushed romance of 


doubtful favourites! Who can say how many! night hide themselves before the dusty heat 


calendars’ sons, or emirs in disguise may not | of mid-day. 


The arabesque windows, the 


have rested on the marble seat of yon quaint) latticed portals, the high gables, the gaunt 


old fountain, grotesque in the moonlight, and 
have quenched their thirst with its cooling 


alms, the carved fountains that, by the pale 
ight of the moon, appeared so richly pic- 


waters? Every stone about me seems in| turesque, so artistically finished, are now 
some unspeakable way woven with the his-| broken, deformed, and thiekly-coated with 
tory of the past, and bound by endearing| dust, The mosques are very much out of 


links to the bygone chapters of fairy | repair. 


romance, 


The first living creature I have encoun-| The baths appear to stand in nee 


The bazaars are fast falling to decay 
—I should say not let on repairing leases. 
of fre- 


tered this night in my perambulations is an} quent purifying dipsthemselves. The motley 
old decrepit man on a donkey. Mufiled in| crowd of merchants, devotees, fellahs, Copts, 
ample folds of muslin, it is difficult to say—} Turks, Arabs, eunuchs, buyers, and loungers 
save by his stooping form—whether he be| are, on the whole, exceedingly doubtful about 
aged or young. He starts at meeting me, at} the skin and garments, and I cannot avoid 


that unusual hour, but goes on his solitary 
way with the usual Moslem salutation, “ God 
is great, and Mahomet is his prophet!” The 
voice dies away in the silent distance ; and I 
wend my weary way to the hotel by the 
grotesque principal square, to rest till day- 
light, and dream of caliphs, viziers, genies, 
hunchbacks, cadis, Ethiopians, and cheese- 
cakes. 

It is mid-day, that is to say early in the 
forenoon by the hour, though high-noon 
judging from the intensity of the sun’s rays ; 
Lam equipped once more for a visit of Oriental 
research amidst the stone, and woodand dust 
of Grand Cairo; and, forcing my hasty way 
through a regiment of bearded dragomen 
that are fain to make common property of 
me, I rush down the wide stairs into the 
courtyard, climbing upon the nearest of 
nine saddled donkeys that cut off all egress 
from the hotel. I give the creature the full 
length of the reins, with licence to bear me 
whither he wills. The animal is evidently 
quite up to the tastes of overland travellers, 
and trots away with me at a cheerful pace, 
towards and into the very busiest and nar- 
rowest thoroughfares, 

I have frequently heard that the cream of 
daily life in Cairo is to be met with only in 
the by-ways and bazaars, especially in that 
devoted to the Turkish dealers in miscel- 
laneous wares. I have not been misinformed. 
The interest of the scene becomes intensi- 
fied with the narrowness of the thronged 
streets, As the width of the pavement de- 
creases, the shouting of the donkey-boys, 
the oaths of camel-drivers, the threats of 
Arab-mounted eunuchs, the shrieks for 
baksheesh become louder and shriller, and 
it requires some little presence of mind 
to make way through the noisy staggering 
throng. 

I am now in the very heart of busy Cairo, 
with its many pulses beating quick and high 
about me. I am where I have for long years 
sighed to be, and whither in my dreams [ 
have often wandered in imagination. But 


Cairo by moonlight and Cairo by sunlight’ 


feeling a strong conviction that a free appli- 
cation of whitewash and soap would greatly 
improve the appearance of the Cairo commu- 
nity and their tenements. 

The street I am now quietly pacing along 
is of ample dimensions compared to many 
of the busy thoroughfares. The houses on 
either side appear as though inhabited long 
before the builder had amy intention of 
finishing them off. They are the merest 
ghostly skeletons of tall old houses grown 
out of their bricks and mortar ages ago, 
and embalmed, mummy-like, in the dust and 
heat of the city of the Nile. Stretching 
across the entire width of the street, from the 
tops of either range of dwellings, is an un- 
sightly cross-bar-work of bamboos, on which 
are scattered, at intervals of much uncer- 
tainty, fragments of tattered matting, — 
sacking, worn-out garments, and, in short, 
whatever fabric gives promise of shielding 
the passers-by and dwellers in the bazaar 
from the scorching rays of the summer sun. 
It gives to the whole: street an appearance of 
having bungling plasterers at work om a 
ragged and extensive ceiling. 

7 could rein in my ambling donkey im the 
midst. of this most picturesque street, and 
spend a good hour in an examination of the 
passers-by, of the shops, their owners, and 
their frequenters, Why thatsherbet shop at 
the corner of the narrow passage, with the 
Italian name over the doorway, the many- 
coloured bottles in the windows, and the 
many-vestured gossipers within seated on 
divans, couches, and easy-chairs, drinking 
and listening to some quaint story or touching 
scandal, are alone a fertile study for a lover 
of the novel and the picturesque. 

But time presses, and I must allow my 
willing animal to amble forward amongst 
camels and water-carriers, gay equipages 
and frightful mendicants. We proceed far 
up this street, and, as if perfectly aware of 
my desire to see all that is interesting and 
characteristic of Egyptian city-life, my donkey 
bears me nimbly and warily through the 
pressing throng, past the dilapidated old 
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dusty mosque, as far as the bamboo scaffolding | mascus, glistening in the sunlight like Elking- 
with windows and doors stuck about it, in| ton’s best electro-plated wares. I nod my 
imitation of a stately warehouse, and now we head and smile in approval of the goods ; and, 
are threading our less nimble way through /as a reward for my Frankish friendliness, 
the choked-up, steaming mazes of the Turkish | the Turk lifts up his deep dark eyes, mutters 
bazaar. | something in soft Arabic, and motions grace- 
Of all the ae of public resort in Cairo, | fully to an attendant in the rear. 
excepting only the mosques, this bazaar is) Ina momenta tiny cup of smoking black 
the most especially Oriental, and strikingly | coffee is handed to me on arich salver. I 
picturesque. Of great extent, it is divided! am too well versed in Oriental customs to 
into many different departments, in each of decline the civility; besides which, I am 
which goods and wares of a particular class | anxious to ascertain if Mocha coffee so near 
are exposed for sale. In one or two lanes of) the place of its production, is the delicious 
shops there are only boots and slippers to be | beverage it is said to be. Rumour has in 
seen. Further on, mats, pillows, and cushions | this instance been a faithful chronicler ; the 
are the articles to be disposed of. In another | coffee is of exquisite flavour, though I confess 
quarter, clothes of every description are| my degenerate tastes desire a taste of milk 





heaped up and stored in lofty piles, In! 
another, jewellery and ornaments in utmost | 
variety ; further on, quaint copper and iron | 
vessels ; and yet further still, are the shops | 
devoted to miscellaneous merchandise. 

I know not which to admire most—the 
curious style and fashion of the shops, the 
strange variety of their contents, the pic-! 
turesque garb of the many dealers, or their 
Oriental gravity and seeming indifference to 
all worldly matters about them. There is a 
bearded old gentleman seated in great dignity 
on a soft ottoman, cross-legged, like a Kuro- 
pean tailor. He is a noble-looking mer- 
chant of fancy articles, tastefully clad in 
ample robes, with a hookah of extensive 
dimensions in his mouth. He is apparently 
a compound of Timour the Tartar as per- 
sonated at Astley’s, and the solemn Turkish 
gentleman seated for a number of years 
in the front window of the Cigar Divan in 
the Strand. It is impossible not to feel a 
deep interest in this stately dealer in miscel- 
lanies. His shop is at the corner of a pas- 
sage leading to the bazaar of eatables; and 
not one of the many counters in the vicinity 
ean boast of such a showy assemblage of 
wares as are here stored up in gay pro- 
fusion. 

Slipping from my saddle, and flinging the 
reins to the young Egyptian urchin who has 
charge of my donkey, I make my way to the 
solemn Turk, and, salaaming to him in sucha 
way as my knowledge of the East enables me, 
I proceed to examine and admire his mer- 
chandise. An Oriental, whether in Egypt or | 
Bengal, will never allow himself to be sur- | 
prised at anything, nor to evince any of the 
most ordinary emotion. Accordingly, I do 
not look for any outward and visible signs of 
pleasure, or even of attention, from the 
cushioned, turbaned Mahometan. If he is 
looking at me at all—and I feel extremely 
doubtful on the point—it must be my shoes 
that are occupying his attention; for his 
eyes are bent most provokingly downward, | 
ealmly and immoveably. I roam over his 
long array of articles, from the richer silk 
ey of Persia, and the embroidered slippers 
rom Morocco, to the fine steel-work of Da- 


with it. 

Pleased with my ready acceptance of his 
coffee, and flattered by my signs of approval, 
he hands me a richly-jewelled snuff-box, of 


| which I also avail myself, though detesting 


snuff, and go, off forthwith into a paroxysm 
of sneezes. Lastly, the mouth of his own 
particular hookah is handed to me. 1 am 
not usually a smoker of tobacco; yet, so 
fragrant and so delicately flavoured, is this 
famed Turkish herb, that the fumes tempt 
me to some whiffs of wonderful vigour and 
length. 

I wish to depart, and look around me for 
some memento of the time and place. A 
purse, worked in silver lace on a rich silk 
velvet ground, takes my attention. Whilst 
selecting this, my new acquaintance brings 
forward, wrapped in many careful folds of 
soft cloth, a box of curious workmanship 
and rarer materials. Gold and silver, ivory, 
pearls and precious stones combine in its 
construction, and almost dazzle the eye with 
their brilliancy. It is a gem worthy the 
acceptance of princes. The world-famed 
Koh-i-noor might condescend to repose within 
its sparkling embrace. Cleopatra might have 
kept her love-letters in it. Alexander the 
Great could have condescended to call it his. 
The cost of it, I am assured, through an 
interpreter is a mere trifle for an English 
emir to give; only a few hundreds of pounds 
sterling. But, as 1 have a tolerably vivid idea 
that my spare hundreds will flow in a more 
westerly and practical direction, I descend to 
the purchase of an African purse, much to 
the disappointment of the Turkish merchant ; 
who, however, does not condescend to evince 
the slightest emotion, even of contempt. I 
pocket my purse, and depart laden with the 
ordinary stereotyped “ Bismillahs,” “ In the 
name of the Prophet,” &c., losing myself for 
another hour or two amongst the strange 
intricacies of rickety bazaars, dusty baths, 
and invalided mosques. 

The day is still blazing hot. The main 
street is more crowded than the bazaars. 
Vehicles of many descriptions afe passing 
in every direction, while foot-passengers, 
riders, camels, and donkey-drivers, mingle 
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in extricable confusion, There are three) title page, published, of course, at earnest 
young cadets on Arab steeds, hired at a| request of the congregation, and are distri- 
dollar a hour, prancing about in an uneasy! buted plentifully amoung the friends of the 
frame of body and mind. ‘There is a scrt deceased. Any one who should take up the 
of hybrid caléche brimful of overland tra-| task of exploring this dismal category, would 
vellers, amongst them my companions of | find entertainment (lugubrious indeed), in 
the Desert, the Tipperary young lady, and| comparing and balancing the various modes 


her tall brown-hatted friend, eating custard 
apples and laughing with true Hibernian 
vigor at the strange scenes about them. One 
of the -young innocent cadets backs his| 
prancing steed into a jeweller’s. shop, and 
plays havoe with the glass-cases. The others, | 
flying to his rescue, upset a Greek merchant | 
and a brace of Mollahs, or Moslem church- 
wardens, and damage a score of weak-eyed 
mendicants, much to the enjoyment of my 
friends in the caléche. 

Alas, how fleetly the moments pass! I 





of “improving” a fellow creature’s decease. 
How one reverend panegyrist would dwell 
long and wearily upon the virtues of “Our 
Friend,” such being theapproved form cf allu- 
sion, tracing him painfully from his mother’s 
arms downwards. While another—say, Mr. 
John Howe, Minister of the Gospel—is so 
busy with his ingenious figures and refines 
ments, as to utterly pretermit all allusion to 
Our Friend, bringing him in unhandsomely 
at the close, and despatching him in a line. 
Still, if one have but patience—patience for 





could yet wander for days amidst the by-|due sifting and winnowing—the result will 
ways of this fine old city, and well employ | be a fine quintessence, rich in its old, full- 
the time. There are quiet nooks and corners | flavoured English, its quips, and cranks, and 
I could with pleasure dive into. There are} quaint conceits, turned after the manner of 
grey-bearded old dealers, the very counterpart | ancient Fuller and his brethren. Well 
of the broker employed by the Christian] worthy are such treasures of being rescued 


Merchant in the Arabian Nights to sell his| 
Bagdad wares. One of them keeps just such | 
a quiet little place as did Bedreddin of old, | 
where the veiled young lady was so conver- 
sationable with the owner of the silk stuffs. 
I feel certain that many a good story and 
strange adventure may be still heard at that 
counter. 

But my time is up. Portmanteaus and 
carpet-bags tear me away from my medita- 
tions. Once more we are closely packed in| 
vans, tearing madly over a chaos of stones 
and ruts, thankful at length to find our- 
selves steaming down the Nile in a dirty, 


from their dusty bondage. At the same time 
it will be seen that in productions of this 
class, saving always the stately English of 
Tillotson, Sherlock, and others of their reve- 
rend brethren on the Bench, whose native 
dignity prevented their falling into such 
freedoms, there is to be found a strange mix- 
ture of stilted pomp and unpleasing famili- 
arity, of quotation sacred and profane 
indifferently, of broad political allusion and of 
ingenious similitudes drawn from every-day 
life. A few specimens of this curious man- 
ner of treating a sacred subject may be found 
not without interest, and may perhaps set 











odoriferous tub of a boat towards Alexandria | 
and home. 


others exploring this singular vein of litera- 
ture. 

We are told that the Right Worshipful Sir 
Humphrey Lund, Knight, departed this life 


some time in the year sixteen hundred and 
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Sarp the noble Antony, in his insidious bit | thirty, and over his remains, laid out solemnly 
of declamation over slain Cesar, “I come to] in state, the Reverend Daniel Featley, Doctor 
bury Cesar not to praise him ”—following it| in Divinitie, pronounced a funeral eulogium, 


up, nevertheless, with a handsome panegyric| beginning with Seneca. “Seneca,” said the 
of the deceased. Full of such delusive pro-| Reverend Daniel Featley, opening his dis- 
mise are honourable members about to| course, “Seneca compareth the remembrance 
trouble the house with a few observations—|of a deceased Friend to a kind of Apple 
reviewers, reviewing not the work at the/ called Suave Amarum—a sweet Bitter, or 
head of their article—and certain popular] bitter Sweet. Such is the fruit Iam to pre- 
divines, mostly dissenting—whose “now in| sent you with at this present, partly bitter 
conclusion,” is but taking on horses for| and partly sweet Bitter in its appli- 
another weary stage. With which class| cation, as it rubbeth your Memorie with the 
must have claimed kindred the famous] consideration of your irreparable losse of 
preacher, whose sixteenthly and seven-/such a friend as here lieth before you: yet 
teenthly, so distracted Major Dalgetty in| sweet as it presenteth to you his invaluable 
Argyle’s chapel. gaine, and inconceivable blisse.” Then in- 

It was over the dead, specially, that such| troducing his text, he goeson: “Certainly if 
holy men were privileged with longest mea-|ever wholesome sugar was found in a poy- 
sure, and in libraries of old divinity, under|soned Cane: if ever out of a Sinke there 
dust of a century’s gathering, such mortuary| exhaled a savour of life: if ever a bitter 
eloquence chiedy abounds. They usually| Fountain sent fourth a medicinall water; if 
come forth upon the world in tract shape,|ever the Divell’s Charmer set or sung a 
with deep mourning border garnishing the! Divine Spell, it is this in my Texte; Let my 
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last end be like untohis.” Diverging then to| ceased Lady. “Her immediate Father,” we 
Balaam and his ass, he touches on the objec-|are told, “was that accomplished and gene- 
tion often made against preachers, that their|rous Person, Sir Charles Morisin.” All 
works do not square with their teaching.| this gentleman’s anxiety was for the fitting 
“Balaam turned a Blesser? how many establishment of his children, and especially 
queasie Stomackes are there that will loathe to “find a fit and proper Husband for Her, 
the daintiest meats, if they be served in a) and He (a Person not to be named with- 
sluttish dish . . . . Sometimes evill Men out | out a Preface of Honor and Reverence !) 
of the evill Shop of their mouth utter good | the truly Noble and Honorable Arthur 
Wares. Are there not many (Preachers) Capell!” Having thus bowed low to this 
who like Watermen looke one way and row! Person of Quality, Mr. Barber proceeds to 
the other way—looke towards Heaven and enter minutely into the life and actions of 
row with all their strengthe to Hell! |his defunct Patroness—for many pages to- 
God knocketh at the hearts of all either by | gether. Making all allowance for the par- 
a softer knock—the inward motions of his tiality which Mr. Barber’s late office may 
Spirit, or by a lowder knock, with the Rod of be supposed to have inspired, the Lady 
his Afflictions. And if they will give care, | Elizabeth Capell must indeed have been a 
and albeit they cannot open the door, yet light before her generation, and have 
give a plucke at the bolt, or a lift at the been adorned with many virtues. Even 
latch, God will give them strength to open as Mr. Barber sarcastically adds, “her 
it.” | Closet was not, as too many Ladies are, an 
Concerning the excellence of meditating | Exchange of curious Pictures, and of rare 
frequently on our deaths, Mr. Featley has | and costly Jewels—but a private Oratory as 
some good things to tell—though, perhaps, a it were:” winding all up with this inge- 
little too forcible in some of his expressions. | nious figure : “Her life, as to outward Pro- 
“Tt killeth Sin in us, or much diminisheth| vidence, was not unlike Joseph’s party- 
the feare of Death. As the stroaking of a|coloured Garment, a Coat of divers colours. 
Dead Hand on the Belly cureth a Tympanie, | God Almighty thinking it best to Sawce her 
and as the ashes of a viper applied to the | Passover with Sower tarts.” 
part that is stung, draws the venome out of | “Such,” says Doctor Megott, in the year 
it, so of the ashes of a sinner we may make | sixteen hundred and seventy—finishing the 
a soveraigne Salve against Sin, after this | deceased’s funeral praises with a line from 
manner, Art thou Narcissus or Nireus| Virgil—“Such was this worthy Person ; 





enamoured with thine owne Beauty ? take of | who on the twenty-eighth of May last past, 
the ashes of a beautifull person, now rotten | was taken suddenly and fatally! in a man- 
in the Grave, and lay them to thy heart and| ner Quantum mutatus ab illo! How strange 





say: Such as these stinking Ashes and foule| was this! That Head which was the tena- 
Earth are, I shall be! Such Thoughts as| cious receptacle of so much usefull Learning, 
these are excellent Sawces to season the is now the stupefied seat of a Disease! Those 
pleasures of life, that we surfeit not of; Eyes which had read through so many sorts 


them.” There is need of a commentary and | of Bookes cannot now by any means be kept 


notes to Mr. Featley’s text, to let us into the | 
secret of what was a Tympanie—and what | 
potency the Mortmain or Dead Hand could 
have in its cure. The nostrum of the Viper’s 
ashes savours strongly of the old Hydropho- 


open. That Tongue which dropped things 
sweeter than the Honeycomb, cannot now 
pronounce an ordinary sentence! That Per- 
son whom so many of all degrees and 
Ranks of People so rejoiced to see, is now 


bian remedy; namely, taking a hair of the 
dog that gave the bite. The Dead Hand,|is a certain simplicity about these phrases 
too, has taken many healing and supersti-| sounding racily in our ears—to say nothing 
tious shapes of which not the least terrible | of the quaint Bathos conveyed in the “eyes 
was the fearful Hand of Glory. The Reve-| which cannot now by any means be kept 
rend Dan Featley has a stroke en passant|open,” and the sudden descent from the 
at suicides which is ingeniously put. Says| sweetness of the Honeycomb to utter inabi- 
he: “they ease the Devill of the paines to| lity to“ pronounce an ordinary sentence.” 
fetch them away—for they fetch their fees| Thus is “Our Friend” in Doctor Megott’s 
themselves, and leape into the Pit of De-| hands, made to point amoral—being dwelt 
struction.” upon affectionately in Poor Yorick ! fashion. 

At the Funeral of the Right Honourable | Another “valiant woman,” who must have 
and most Excellent Lady, the Lady Eliza-| been the very jewel of her sex, and stored 
beth Capell, Dowager, Mr. Edmund Barber, | abundantly with all “vertues,” passed away 
late Chaplain to Her Honour, pronounced | some time near the close of the seventeenth 
a discourse which is curious as introducing | century, and was magnified on her funeral day 
a term with which our English Charivari in a style very quaint and richly Fulleresque. 
has of late been very merry. Said Mr. It bears the title— poetical enough — of 
Edmund Barber, in his exordium: “I shall Nature’s Good Night, and with this text the 


begin with the first of them, the Party preacher started: “Weep not; she is not 
| making the requests,” alluding to the de-! dead, but sleepeth.” After which he falls to 


become asad and doleful Spectacle.” There 
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ingenious refinings and manifold subdivi-| 
sions, so much in favor at that day, but 
which must have been bewildering enough to | 
the hearers. 

“The division of this text,” said the Reve- | 
rend Preacher, “is made to my hands by the 
meeting of this congregation. Three parties | 
are visible in the premises which discover | 
three parts legible in the words, I™ The | 
Dead—Shee! The Mourners—all wept! | 
The Preacher—Weep not!” 

So short a text promised but scanty enter- | 
tainment. Yet, how much has the tortuous | 
Divine already contrived to extract from it. 
But it will bear further dissection ; for it 
must be recollected that “these parts upon 
review are like those sheep, Cant. 4, whereof 
every one bears twins. In the Dead is con- 
siderable 1° Her Person ; 2° Her Condition. 
In her Person, her’ age, short! her sex, 
wretched!” Thus is the chart mapped out, 
and after a short respite the Preacher goes 
back to take up his first point, forgotten, 
a by this time, intending “in the 

ginning to speak ot a woman brought to 
her death, which is the first Party—Shee !” 
Then is “Shee” introduced and dwelt on for 
many pages, in the course of which occurs a 
strange legal metaphor relating to the great 
Judgment Day—viz., “because the Angel 
makes an affidavit that time shall be no 
more.” He must have been partial to such 
legal figures; for, further on he reminds 


them that “the guilty and the innocent do 


lie in like custody, till the great Assize and 
Gaol Delivery.” After all, Death has not so 
many terrors, if we but look at it in the 
proper light: for “grant our lives to bea 
span long, yet is that life but as a span 
forced from a gouty hand—the farther it 
reacheth, the more it troubleth its owner.” 
Death brings with it sure release from tribu- 
lation and sorrows; and, above all, what is 
no light blessing, certain delivery from 
ugliness! “For,” exclaims the Preacher, 
“how precious were it to those that like the 
elephants loathe to see their own face!” 
Whether, in a Natural History point of view, 
these animals have such repugnance to their 
own reflection, may perhaps be doubted ; 
but it must have fallen ungratefully on the 
ears of such as were tolerably ill-favoured. 
Different degrees of sorrow for the departed 
—some bearing their loss #quo animo— 
others “weeping carnation tears ” and “ pick- 
ling up the memory of dead friends in the 
brine of their own eyes.” Not long after he 
falls into an ingenious piece of musical illus- 
tration drawn from Cathedral chanting. 
“Observe,” says he, “that Anthem which 
Isay (Isaiah) hath set for a Christian paren- 
tation to be sung at the grave. The Dead 
Man shall live—(that is the Leading voice by 
the Prophet)—together with my dead body 
he shall arise (that_is the Counter Tenor sung 
by Christ), Awake and sing ye that dwell 
in dust (that is the chorus, sung by the! 
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whole Quire).” Sparkling here and there, 
are gems of purest water and bright poesy. 
Returning once again to “The Party—Shee,” 
he says of her finery: “When she spake 
wisdom dictated and wit delivered. She hung 
her language at your ear, as jewels, much 
of worth in a small bulk!” With him a 
dream is but “a fairy round of chimerical 
semblances—a dance of phantasies.” The 
deceased lady’s happy art, in hitting the 


juste milieu of the mode, is also worthy of 


mention: “her attire” being “neither sordid 
nor curions—not too early in, nor too late 
out of, fashion—counsel worthy the atten- 
tion of all Provincial Lionnes.” 

The character of the late Mr. John Moul- 
son has been happily epitomised in a bold 
scrivenery metaphor. “He copied out his 
life the old way of Christianity, and writ so 
fair after the primitives that few now can 
imitate his hand.” 

In the year sixteen hundred and seventy- 
eight, the body of Sir Edmond Berry Godfrey, 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, 
was found lying in a field pierced with many 
wounds. Great was the excitement, as all 
the world well knows, on the discovery of 
this “barbarous murther,” and Doctor Oates 
and Master Bedlve being at that time busily 
at work, it was concluded that this must be 
more of the Papists’ bloody work. Meantime 
the body of the knight—after being exposed 
for some days—was committed to the earth 
“with strange and terrible ceremonies,” as 
Mr. Macaulay has written it; and the 
Reverend William Lloyd, D.D., Dean of 
Bangor, one of his Majesty’s chaplains in 
ordinary, Vicar of Saint Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, delivered an inflammatory ‘discourse in 
his own church. On which occasion “Our 
Friend ” had a fair share of space allotted to 
him, and the discourse itself has attained a 
questionable notoriety from the fact of a 
Christian Divine choosing so solemn an 
occasion for exciting the party-passions of 
his hearers. 

“ He was,” says the dean, invoicing, as it 
were, the deceased knight’s perfections, 
“born to be a Justice of Peace: his 
grandfather, his father, his elder brother 
were so before him. The two last were also 
Members of Parliament. His great grand- 
father was a Captain, which was consider- 
able in those days Our friend could 
have no great estate, being the tenth son of 
his father, and his father was a younger 
son of his grandfather. So that, though his 
father had a plentiful estate, and his grand 
father one of the fairest in his country, yet 
but a small portion of these could fall to his 
share.” 

Here are genealogical details in abund- 
ance, proving young Godfrey’s prospects, on 
starting in life, to have been cheerless 
enough. In spite of such discouragement, 
he attained to high station and honours, and 
to what in the dean’s eyes is his greatest 











72 
glory—for he recurs to it perpetually—the 
station of a Justice of Peace. “He was, 
perhaps, the man of our age that did the 
most good in that station . . . He that ought 
to know best hath often said Sir Edmund 
Godfrey he took to be the best Justice of 
Peace in this kingdom.” And, further on, 
says the Divine with enthusiasm, “that 
which exceeds all the rest, where the officers 
durst not, he went himself into the Pest 
house to seize on a malefactor ! ” 

Having done with particulars of the knight’s 
life, the preacher turns now to more serious 
matters : “ Methinks I see you all stirred up, 
as it were, expecting J should name you the 
persons that did this bloody fact. But I 
cannot pretend to that. I can only say with 
David, they were wicked men.” Still, though 
this seems discouraging enough, “if you 
would know more, I will endeavour to show 
you how possibly you may discover them.” 
There are faithful signs and tokens in such 
cases pointing unmistakeably in the direction 
of the guilty parties. He can help them toa 
few of these. They should take thought of 
“Cassius’s word, cui bono? For whose in- 
terest was it.” 

“They must have been some that were not 
safe while he lived,” says Doctor Lloyd, hint- 
ing darkly, “or some that might be better 
for his death.” It could not have been any 
who bore personal malice against him. He 
was too “tender hearted ” for that. “ Much 
less were they robbers or any such poor 
rogues that kill men for what they have. 
These did their work gratis .... "Tis very 
credible that the authors had some other 
interest that moved them to it. And that 
seems rather to have been against the govern- 
ment and the laws.” This is something more 
explicit; but the dean will speak even 
plainer yet. The principles of such parties 
are an unfailing test. “How shall we excuse 
them that hold it lawful to do such things? If 
there are such men in the world, and if the 
other tokens agree to them, they surely are 
the likeliest that can be thought of for this 
matter.” But away with all circumlocutions 
and mysterious hints. It were best now to 
speak out plainly. “Such a sort of men there 
is, even here in England—we have them 
among us. I could not but think of them 
when I named the other tokens, and so 
must any one that hath been conversant 
in their books. We need not put them on 
the rack to make them confess. They offer 
themselves. They are the Jesuites I speak 
of!” 

“We thank you, Reverend Fathers of the 
Society,” says the dean warming with his 
subject, “if you were the men that killed 
him, as you are the likeliest, if we may 
believe yourselves: we thank you that you 
did not begin with the government first.! 
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That you killed him, not the king. There had 
been a blow indeed. We thank you for not 
beginning with that. Though we have the 
less cause, if your plot was against the king, 
and you only took this man away that you 
might the better cover it.” Could anything 
be devised more ingeniously suggestive, or be 
more artfully put than these last few sen- 
tences ? “ God still deliver us,” continues the 
dean, “from your bloody hands. God keep 
England from your bloody religion ! ” 

The only thing that surprises the dean is 
the wonderful patience and equanimity with 
which the people of England have tolerated 
these dangerous conspirators. “I cannot but 
reflect,” he says, “on the incredible patience 
that was found in you at the Fire of London 
.... You then bore patiently that great 
loss, both of your houses and of your goods. 
And now it cometh to your persons and 
lives, still your patience continues.” 

Still, with all these dangers, there is a cer- 
tain consolation and hope, “ especially if we 
remember the good Providence of God which 
is the third thing. He that hath de- 
livered me from the bear and the lion, he 
will deliver me from the hand of this Phi- 
listine. We might argue likewise: He that 
saved us in Eighty-Kight, he that saved 
us from the Gun Powder Plot, he will 
deliver us from this cursed conspiracy .... 
Who knows but in the end it may prove a 
fatal blow to themselves? This, together 
with other things now under consideration, 
may occasion a fair riddance of all that 
faction out of England!” There is a certain 
significance in those “other things now 
under consideration,” suggesting associa- 
tions of Doctor Oates and Bedloe then very 
busy. 

Finally, the dean winds up and sends his 
hearers home with this comforting assurance, 
“Let them kill our bodies, abuse them, man- 
gle them, as this is or worse: let them burn 
them and throw our ashes whither they 
please. We shall lose nothing by it. At last, 
we shall all meet again ina happy and blessed 
Resurrection ! ” 
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